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Ireland would have been placed under the absolute 
dominion of the new government. Such must have been 
the circumstances under which the royal Epimenides 
would have awoke in February. Might not the very 
consciousness of his son’s being actually regent, and the 
information that his first act of authority was to displace 
the ministers, have tended to plunge the king’s mind into 
new disorder? Is it quite certain that, after having been 
declared a lunatic by both houses of parliament,—a fact 
which must have been communicated to every European 
sovereign, by the British envoys at their respective courts, 
.—George the Third would have resumed the functions 
of government? I know that he said to a nobleman who 
enjoyed much of his confidence,—I mean, the late Lord 
Walsingham,—who related it to me: “If a regency had 
been established, I would not have come forward to 
overturn it.’ And though I make no question that his 
repugnance on that point would have been easily sur- 
mounted ;—(for he loved power, and the exercise of it; 
—he was no voluptuary, nor votary of letters, who would 
have been content with a splendid retirement at Windsor, 
while his son governed ;)—yet, if the Prince of Wales 
had once occupied his vacant seat, it might not have been 
easy to restore things to their former situation. 

While the select committee, to the number of twenty- 
one,—where Pitt presided as chairman, and of which 
Burke, Sheridan, and other opposition leaders, were 
members,—remained in constant examination of the 
physicians; the two parties exerted their utmost efforts, 
the one to retain, and the other to augment, their re- 
spective adherents. Female auxiliaries were called into 
play on both sides. The Duchess of Devonshire, whose 
blandishments had so eminently conduced to Fox’s suc- 
cess as representative for Westminster, in 1784, renewed 
her powerful applications in favour of the heir-apparent. 
Pitt and Dundas opposed to her the Duchess of Gordon. 
Far inferior to her rival in feminine graces, in accom- 
plishments of mind, and in elegance of manners, the last 
mentioned duchess possessed qualities not less useful,— 
pertinacity which no obstacles could shake, masculine 
importunity, emancipation from ordinary forms—propel- 
led by the hope of place, and by views of interest. 
Surrounded by five daughters, three of whom were 
already marriageable, their establishment in life occupied 
all her thoughts. Inhabiting at the time the splendid 
mansion belonging to the Marquis of Buckingham in 
Pall Mall, she there assembled on evenings a crowd of 
the most distinguished persons of both sexes, composed 
mostiy of those attached to administration. I was une 
of the number. She even acted as a whipper-in of 
ministers. Confiding in her rank, her sex, and personal 
attractions, she ventured to send for members of parlia- 
ment; to question, to remonstrate, and to use every 
means for confirming their adherence to government. 
The duke, her husband, who wanted her energy of 
character, did not on that account derive less benefit from 
her exertions. He received in due time the great seal 
of Scotland as his remuneration; while Lord William 
Gordon, his brother, vice-admiral of the same kingdom, 
had long been made deputy ranger of St. James’s and of 
Hyde Parks,—one of the most enviable sinecures in the 
gift of the crown. 

The Prince of Wales and Duke of York, on the other 
hand, brought into action more solid and substantial 
means of seduction than female charms or solicitations. 
About this time, dinners began to be given at Carlton 
house on the Saturday and Sunday of every week; to 
which entertainments, thirty or more members, composed 
of both houses, were usually invited, and at which their 
royal highnesses presided in person. Wine, attentions, 
and promises, were not spared. Governments, regiments, 
offices, preferments, titles, held out in prospect, retained 
the wavering, and allured the credulous or the discon- 
tented. Private negotiations were likewise set on foot 
in order to gain over the supporters of government. A 
man of high rank made me propositions of that nature. 
But the object which he had in view extended much 
beyond my single vote. The nobleman to whom I 





allude, the late Earl of Clermont, well knew that the 
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Duke of Dorset, then our ambassador at the court of 
France, maintained with me a most unreserved corres- 
pondence. ‘Through me, they hoped to reach him, who 
likewise brought in two members for the borough of East 
Grinstead. I consented to lay before the duke his royal 
highness’s offers, which were of the most flattering 
nature, leaving him to appreciate them as he might think 
that they deserved. In his reply to me, he expressed a 
grateful sense of the prince’s intentions; adding, however, 
at the same time, his determination to take no political 
step whatever without his uncle the Marquis of Stafford’s 
participation and approval. His answer terminated the 
negotiation, or rather, overture. The kingdom at large 
unquestionably gave its sanction to ministers. So did 
the city of London: but in Westminster, Fox’s party 
predominated. Such was the aspect of public affairs 
towards the middle of the month of January. 

13th January.—At length, after a week of incessant 
labour, Pitt, as chairman of the committee for re-exam- 
ining the physicians, appeared at the bar of the house, 
holding in his hand the report. But scarcely had he 
breught it up, when Burke moved for its recommitment, 
arraigned the conduct of the committee, and accused 
them of unfaithfully discharging their duty. “ Why,” 
he exclaimed, “ had not the surgeons, apothecaries, and 
others, who had attended on his majesty, been summoned 
before them to give evidence? ‘There were, moreover, 
additional grounds of complaint, consisting in the omis. 
sion or concealment of many circumstances necessary 
for forming a just estimate of the king’s state, and the 
probability of his cure.” Against Willis, Burke directed 
the most acrimonious remarks, averring that, in his own 
opinion, and, he believed, in the opinion of other mem- 
bers of the committee, “ his majesty’s life was not safe 
in such hands.” He added, however, “I do not mean 
to impute bad intentions to any individual. It is of the 
rashness of those to whom the care of his royal person 
is entrusted, that I complain.” Pitt treated with some 
degree of levity, not to say of ridicule, these charges. 
“The house,” he said, “ would not probably think the 
enquiry had been improperly narrowed, when the bulk 
of the report laid on the table, consisting of nearly four 
hundred folio pages, was duly considered. Every one 
of the physicians had undergone the most rigorous, as 
well as repeated examinations.” Relative to the accusa- 
tion of the king’s life not being safe in such hands, « it 
arises,” continued Pitt, “from the fact having been dis- 
closed and avowed, that Dr. Willis had trusted a razor 
in his majesty’s hand;” an experiment which Willis 
justified by reasons founded on his long experience and 
knowledge of the disorder. Windham attempted to sus- 
tain Burke ; but they did not venture to divide on the 
motion for recommitting the report. It was, therefore, 
ordered to be printed, the 16th of the month being fixed 
for taking into consideration the state of the nation. 

16th January.—Never, perhaps, was greater and more 
general expectation excited than when the chancellor of 
the exchequer rose for the purpose of disclosing the con- 
ditions on which he proposed to offer the regency to the 
Prince of Wales! And never did that eloquent minis- 
ter acquit himself with more consummate ability than on 
the evening in question. Blending the details of every 
feature of his plan with admirable brevity, Pitt began by 
observing, that though the report recently laid on the 
table disclosed a vast mass of information on the subject 
of his majesty’s disorder, yet, in his opinion, it afforded 
little new matter for deliberation, and no grounds what- 
ever for impeaching the propriety and prudence of those 
measures which, ten days earlier, he had been prepared 
to submit for their consideration. He followed up this 
remark by another, applied personally to Fox, who had 
argued that the probability of the king’s cure was di- 
minished, because a month had elapsed since the frst 
enquiry, without any perceptible amelioration of his 
health; whereas, all the physicians, however divided 
they might be on other points, coincided in asserting 
that the ultimate cure rested precisely on the same foun- 
dation as it had done in December. Then discussing 
the depositions of the different medical attendants, com- 


paring and contrasting them, he endeavoured to impress 
a conviction that, at least in the opinion of two,—namely, 
Willis and Sir Lucas Pepys,—there was an abatement 
of disorder, though as yet no resumption of reason. 
Finally, he entered into a defence of the queen, who had 
subjected herself to some animadversions, for having 
attempted, through the medium of the diurnal reports, 
or bulletins, to convey a more favourable impression of 
his majesty’s condition than was quite wurranted by fact. 

Pitt next proceeded to repeat the principles and bases 
on which he had already proposed to invest the heir-ap- 
parent with a considerable portion of the royal authority. 
Yet, in so doing, he conjured the house *« to provide only 
for the necessity of the case, not to exceed it, and, above 
all things, to recollect that they were not placing a king 
on the throne, but to bear in mind that the throne was 
full.” Having reasoned, with great historical knowledge 
of the subject, on the immutable distinction between a 
monarch and a regent, he then enumerated the four prin- 
cipal restrictions necessary, as he conceived, to be im- 
posed on the Prince of Wales. The frst restrained him 
from granting peerages, except to his majesty’s sons, if 
they should previously have attained the age of twenty- 
one years, In order to impress the propriety of this 
regulation, as drawn from past experience, Pitt did not 
hesitate to urge “the possibility of such another con- 
federaey and cabal forming in the state, as had attempted 
to overthrow the constitution in 1783.”  « They,” con- 
tinued he, “ might offer advice to the regent of a nature 
which would probably be rejected by the crown. Such 
a number of peers might in consequence be created as 
must greatly embarrass the sovereign in carrying on the 
government, whenever he shall be restored to health.” 
It cannot be denied that the danger here depictured was 
founded in reason. 

To the second restriction, by 
prevented from bestowing annuities or patent places for 
life, as well as to the ¢hird, which withheld from him all 
power over the king’s personal property, little or no ob- 
jection could be urged. On the fourth and last restraint, 
by which the care of his majesty’s person was to be con- 
signed to the queen, Pitt expatiated with more animation, 
“it being,” he said, “ his intention to put the whole royal 
household under that princess’s authority, investing her 
with full powers to dismiss, or to appoint, at her plea- 
sure.’ Conscious that such an independent control 
placed her in a sort of opposition to her son, and might 
even lead to collision between them, the minister entered 
into some justification of its principle. In language of 
energy, he depictured the emotions which must painfully 
rend the bosom of the king, when “waking from his 
trance of reason, and asking for his usual attendants, if 
he should be told that his subjects, taking advantage of 
his temporary privation of intellect, had dismissed and 


which the regent was 


changed them.” 

Having thus enumerated the restraints which he was 
desirous of imposing on the future regent, Pitt candidly 
admitted that a retinue adequate to his high station 
oug!it to be provided for him by parliament. Before the 
minister concluded, he stated likewise his intention of 
proposing a council for her majesty, to the members of 
which body she might have recourse in cases of difficulty, 
limited, however, to the power of merely offering her 
their advice. Neither Fox nor Burke rose to answer 
him. They well knew bow much more forcibly the 
house would be affected by the appeal of a county mem- 
ber, who united independence of mind to distinguished 
talents, than by any display of oratory or eloquence. 
Powis combined in himself all those qualities. Almost 
every feature of the proposed plan he held up to con- 
demnation, as “a monstrous fabric, calculated to mutilate 
and dismember the constitutional prerogatives entrusted 
to the crown. ‘Gracious heaven!” exclaimed Powis, 
“is it necessary that the government should be entirely 
new-modeled? Are the regal rights inherent in the 
person of his majesty? Or are they not annexed to the 
kingly offce? Has the heir-apparent acted unbecom- 
ingly during his father’s illness? Has he attempted by 
cabal or intrigues to wrest from the king his sceptre ? 
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Has he been guilty of the crime of treason?” «It is 
asserted that he may have bad advisers. May not the 
queen too have bad advisers?) The country will regard 
their conduct with peculiar jealousy.” « I consider these 
resolutions,” pursued he, “ as likely to excite animosi- 
ties, not only throughout the kingdom, but in the royal 
family, and to arm the mother against herson. I regard 
them as equally subversive of the constitution with the 
East India bill of 1783, and as I cannot consent to 
parcel out the prerogatives of the British crown at the 
pleasure of an individual, I will move an amendment.” 

Lord North and Sheridan both attacked the minister, 

the former with the arms of reason, exemplified and 
illustrated by appeals to history. Sheridan called in as 
auxiliaries not only his characteristic weapons of wit 
and ridicule, but he preferred personal accusations against 
Pitt. Lord North depictured with force the calamities 
that would infallibly arise from a violation of the con- 
stitution. Sheridan charged the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer with duplicity, arrogance, and calumny ; re- 
pelling with scorn all the imputations which he had 
thrown on the coalition administration. After holding 
up Dr. Willis to universal reprobation, as an empiric, if 
not as an impostor, on account of the favourable symp- 
toms which he pretended to have discovered in the king’s 
malady, (every one of which became verified within a 
few wecks,) Sheridan directed his next observations to a 
higher quarter. The manner in which the queen had 
been mentioned appeared to be, he said, the result of 
premeditated design to provoke a discussion respecting 
her majesty’s conduct. ‘Those persons only who wished 
to give her responsibility by taking her out of that do- 
mestic station in which she had acted so irreproachably, 
manifested a want of delicacy towards her. “ The true 
motive,” continued Sheridan, “of the minister’s line of 
policy, is his belief that the regent will change the ad- 
ministration, and will place it in the hands of those who, 
as he dares to assert, have been convicted of a confede- 
racy to overturn the constitution. Yet with them, after 
they had completed their coalition, he had professed his 
readiness to form a junction.” ‘Towards the conclusion, 
he drew an animated picture, or, rather caricature, of 
the ea-minister, as he designated Pitt, coming down in 
state, under the future regency, to the house, preceded 
by the lord steward, the lord chamberlain, and the mas- 
ter of the horse, clearing his way through the lobby,— 
with the cap of liberty borne before him on the end of a 
white staff. 

Fullarton, strongly attached to the heir-apparent, and 
equally averse to Pitt, attempted to draw a_ parallel be- 
tween the reign of Charles the Sixth, king of France, 
and that of George the Third. Both sovereigns had 
been rendered incapable of conducting public affairs by 
a privation of intellect. Fullarton endeavoured to show 
that Isabella of Bavaria, queen of France, and her con- 
fidential minister, Morvilliers,—the former, one of the 
most vicious as well as unnatural princesses commemo- 
rated in history ; the latter, an ambitious and unprin- 
cipled politician,—were realised and resuscitated before 
their eyes. He depictured the queen of Charles the 
Sixth as “a woman attached only to her treasures, in- 
fluenced by the chancellor, the prime minister, and other 
principal officers of the court, who apprehended that if 
the government should be entrusted to the hetr-apparent 
during the king’s incapacity, they would lose their em- 
ployments.”” Morvilliers was described by Fullarton as 
‘commencing his career in the profession of the law, 
but speedily opening for himself a nearer road to great- 
ness by the more productive path of politics.” Finally, 
he portrayed the prince, afterwards Charles the Seventh 
of France, “ who possessed,” he said, “not only the 
most interesting qualities and the most fascinating man- 
ners, but who had attached to his cause the noblest spirits 
and the best abilities of his country.” Some striking 
points of similarity unquestionably existed between the 
two periods of time, as well as a faint resemblance in the 
leading personages of each country, sufficient at least to 
furnish matter for parliamentary declamation. 

A division took place on Powis’s amendment to Pitt’s 


first resolution, which proposed to confer the regency on 


the heir-apparent, “ subject to such limitations as should 
be provided ;” Powis’s object being to emancipate him, 
in great measure, from those restraints. Government 
carried the question by seventy-three votes. Fox, who 
suffered at the time under severe indisposition, which 
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jforeign department, was well known, he drew more than 


i the solicitor-general, whom Fox accused of “ endeavour- 
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[soon compelled him to discontinue his personal attend- 
jance, took no active part throughout the whole discus- 
|sion. But when, after its decision, the chancellor of the 
exchequer moved the next resolution, which precluded 
the future regent from creating peers, Fox endeavoured 
\to limit the duration of the restriction. A second divi- 
sion ensued, which administration again carried, though 
with reduced numbers. The opposition rose from 154 
ito 159, while government fell from 227 to 216, leaving 
‘a majority of only fifty-seven. I voted with ministers, 
throughout every stage, and on every question, of this 
great conflict. Pitt’s two subsequent reso/utions,—the 
/first of which regarded annuities or patent places for 
life, and the latter withheld from the regent any power 
lover his father’s personal property,—were not contested. 
The house then adjourned, each side anticipating with 
janxiety the next proposition which would be agitated ; 
namely, that of committing the king’s person to her 
| majesty’s care, and at the same time putting the whole 
| royal household under ber control. Fox postponed his 
departure for Bath until the event should be ascertained. 

19th January.— When the house met, Pitt imme- 
‘diately opened his proposition relative to the queen, On 
|the propriety of committing to her care the person of his 








of the law inseparable from his personal, and so would 
continue until his demise,” Fox turned against this 
doctrine all the artillery of reason and of ridicule, «| 
consider such a tenet,” said he, “as fitted only for ages 
of ignorance, when human institutions were deified, and 
declared to be of divine origin. ‘That a sense of duty, 
loyalty, and affection, will animate the breast of every 
Englishman, and will lead him to protect his majesty’s 
sacred person, however long his malady may prove, is 
unquestionable. But, when this is stated to be the defi. 
nition of allegiance, I enter against it my protest. Alle. 
giance is a reciprocal duty, arising in the heart, emanating 
from the mind, as a consequence of receiving protection ; 
and it is only of equal existence. If the definition of 
allegiance given from the treasury bench was well 
founded, whether the king’s malady should continue for 
one year, or for thirty, the legislature could never vest 
the full powers of the crown in any other hands while 
the person of the sovereign remained on earth, ‘That 
such is the latent design of ministers, I have no doubt, 
though at present they may think it prudent to conceal 
their intention.” 

Having depictured the hardship of precluding the 
regent from the prerogative of creating peers, while it 





|majesty, the minister said that he would not anticipate 
ian objection, because he did not believe a difference of 
‘opinion to Le possible on the subject. But he argued at) 
jconsiderable length the sound policy, propriety, and | 
jother motives combining to allot the direction of the 
royal household to the same hand. Pitt was powerfully 
supported on that night from various quarters. By 
Dundas, who, for the first time since the commencement 
of the session, took part in the debate; and who not 
only defended with his characteristic boldness the mea- 
sure under deliberation, but accused the opposite party 
of bringing forward such dangerous doctrines as rendered 
it necessary to counteract them, thus occasioning all 
the delay that had intervened. By Scott, the solicitor- 
general, whose conspicuous parliamentary, as well as 
professional talents, already opened to him a prospect of 
attaining the highest dignities of the law. Perhaps, 
nevertheless, ministers derived more efficient service from 
Pulteney. His figure and dress, which always brought 
before my imagination Pope’s Sir John Cutier,—his 
whole wardrobe being threadbare,—did not detract from 
the vigour of his understanding, nor from the perspicuity 
of his arguments. 

Throwing the whole force of his reason into the 
ministerial scale, he treated with contempt the supposi- 
tion, either that the actual administration would factiously 
oppose the prince’s ministers; or that these latter, if 
they conducted themselves well, could possibly fail of 
jreceiving general support. ‘“ What!” observed Pul- 
teney, “cannot they govern without having the nomina- 
tion of every butcher and baker belonging to the royal 
household! If they act uprightly, they will stand in 
need of no such patronage. Even if a faction should 
arise, a dissolution of parliament is a remedy to which 
jthey can always have recourse. I was not present when 
the right of the two houses to provide for the deficiency 
of the executive authority, and to name a regent, became 
matter of debate. But on such an occasion I would 
have given my hearty vote in its support; and I shall 
now vote as heartily in favour of the restrictions. Never 
will IT admit the probability of a cabal being formed in 
the house of peers hostile to the regent’s ministers. If, 
indeed, another measure as unconstitutional as the 
memorable East India bill, should be again intro- 
duced, I readily allow that the bedchamber lords may 
form a powerful obstacle to its progress.” Fox did not 
rise till a very late hour; and as his design of quitting the 
scene of politics for a short time, in order to recover 
sufficient health for undertaking the charge of the 











ordinary attention. Addressing himself first to Scott, 
ing to entangle the understanding of his hearers in the 
sophistries of legal metaphysics,” he successively adverted 
to the arguments of Dundas and of Pulteney. Con- 


which he should personally take any part before the de- 
cision of the regency question, he seemed to put out all 
his intellectual strength. 

Scott having laid down as an incontrovertible proposi- 








tion, that “ the king’s political character was in the eye 


was intended to place the household under the queen’s 
exclusive control, «'T’o all this series of paradoxes,” ex- 
claimed he, “ there can be only one solution. Ministers 
wish to insinuate the scandalous idea, that a division 
may take place between the mother and the son I can- 
not utter in language of adequate indignation my abhor- 
rence of such a plan. Yet I confess that the machination 
is artfully laid for accomplishing the intended purpose, 
I trust, however, that it will be prevented.” “It has 
been asked,” continued Fox, “ what would be the conse- 
quence of the queen's demise? If the prince regent 
should die, the mode of proceeding would be easy and 
simple. The next prince in succession, the Duke of 
York, if alive, or Prince William Henry, would be ap- 
pointed to the office. But, if the queen should die, in 
whose hands would they entrust the custody of the king! 
In those of the Duke of York? Would ministers en- 
deavour to divide the royal brothers? The attempt, I 
believe, they will find as difficult as to remove the planets 
from their orbits!” We have lived to see this supposi- 
titious case realised, thirty years after it was stated in 
parliament. 


Fox concluded his speech, many parts of which were 
unanswerable, by putting two questions to the minister. 
First, if the custody of the royal househould was to be 
given to the queen, when was the provision intended for 
the regent to be settled, and what was to be its extent! 
Secondly, if the intended restrictions were to have a 
limited duration, what period of time should he consider 
as proper for their continuance? To these enquiries 
the chancellor of the exchequer answered, that it was 
difficult to fix any precise term for the duration of the 
restrictions. “ Should, however,” continued he, “ con- 
trary to my sanguine expectation and belief, the king’s 
recovery, after some time, be protracted, and should it be 
pronounced by his medical attendants, unlikely to take 
place soon, my opinion would be to withdraw altogether 
the restrictions, including the prerogative of creating 
peers. The establishment of the royal household may 
likewise then be revised and new-modeled.” A more 
undefined and vague reply probably never proceeded 
from ministerial lips. Desirous, nevertheless, to give 
some satisfaction on another very interesting point, Pitt 
added, “ Whenever the act of the two houses shall have 
passed constituting his royal highness regent, a proper 
retinue ought to be immediately provided for supporting 
his station with becoming splendour. Of what precise 
extent the provision should be, I have not yet fully de- 
termined. ‘The declaration made on the prince’s part, 
expressive of his reluctance to increase the national 
burdens, is most magnanimous. But no dread of un- 
popularity shall deter me from proposing a new establish- 
ment, suitable to the illustrious rank and character of 
the regent. J know not whether I shall be left to pro- 


scious that the present occasion would be the last in| pose this matter, or whether it may not devolve to other 


hands. In either case, in or out of office, I am ready 
to stand up in my place, and to lay the additional ex- 


pense where it ought to fall, on the public purse of the 


country.” 
By this guarded disclosure of his intentions, without 
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naming any particular time for carrying them into execu- 
tion, Pitt still kept his opponents in ignorance of his ulti- 
mate plans. If he had possessed a prescience of the 
king’s speedy recovery, he could not have taken his 
measures with more consummate ability. Irritated at 
the obscurity of the minister’s replies, Sheridan reminded 
him that he had given no answer whatever as to the 
intended duration of the restrictions, while he had totally 
omitted to explain the nature and constitution of the 
council which was to be provided for the queen. Thus 
pressed, he somewhat reluctantly owned that it was im- 
possible for him to state any fixed period for taking off 
the restrictions; but he added, “ Parliament will always 
possess the power of removing them.” ‘To the other 
object of Sheridan’s enquiry, he gave a much more ex- 
plicit reply. “It would only be a council of advice, and 
in no degree of control. The great officers of state, with 
some dignified prelates, were intended to compose it.” 
After a debate of full twelve hours, a division at length 
took place on the question of giving to her majesty the 
power of removing, and of appointing at her pleasure, 
the officers of the king’s household. One hundred and 
sixty-five votes negatived the proposition. The minister 
was supported by two hundred and twenty-nine ; leaving 
him a majority of sixty-four. But Lord North imme- 
diately afterwards moving to add the words, “for a 
limited time,” the house divided again; when Pitt’s fol- 
lowers fell to 220, while the opposite side lost one vote, 
being 164. Consequently government carried the point 
only by fifty-six. 

The debate was now terminated, when Pulteney 
offered a clause for limiting both the duration of the 
proposed restrictions, and of the powers to be conferred 
on the regent by parliament. But Pitt, who, while he 
affected to propel the decisions of the house, nevertheless 
proceeded with measured steps, like a man desirous, as 
far as he was able, of allowing time its full operation ; 
though he professed his general coincidence of sentiment 
with Pulteney, and a readiness to adopt the proposition 
itself, yet dexterously evaded its immediate acceptance. 
Fox contented himself with observing, that such repeated 
elections of the chief magistrate, however he might be 
denominated regent, in fact changed the constitution 
from a limited monarchy to a republic. The various 
resolutions successively moved by Pitt being finally 
passed, were ordered to be communicated to the lords, 
at a conference between the managers of the two houses, 
on the following day. To that assembly all eyes were 
directed ; and the commons, in order to allow time for 
their deliberations, suspended their own, by an adjourn- 
ment of a week. Fox, extenuated by exertions, and en- 
feebled by a complaint, the seat of which lay in the 
liver, after vainly contesting against administration, set 
out for Bath; Burke and Sheridan remaining at their 
posts, to dispute the ground with Pitt. 

20:h—26th January.—Two debates, each marked by 
circumstances of much personal asperity, took place in 
the upper house, on the 22d and 23d of January. The 
former was opened by Lord Camden, then in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age; who, after the first resolution 
sent up from the commons had been read, observed, that 
“his advanced period of life furnishing the strongest 
reason for his retirement from public business, he trusted 
the present act would form the last effort of his political 
existence.” Throughout his whole speech he displayed 
all his characteristic intellectual superiority, though the 
great energies of character which had distinguished him 
during the early part of George the Third’s reign, in the 
cause of freedom, appeared to be sinking under the pres- 
sure of time. Not so the chancellor; who, as if he de- 
signed to atone for his meditated defection at an early 
stage of the king’s malady, unfolded all the powers of 
his capacious and vigorous intellect. But the most con- 
spicuous exhibition of parliamentary eloquence made on 
that night, was by Watson, bishop of Llandaff ; a pre- 
late of no ordinary ability or ambition, who has left us 
memoirs of his own life. His speech, which occupied 
nearly two hours in the delivery, would unquestionably 
have secured him an English mitre of the most solid de- 
scription, and probably have translated him to Durham, 
or to Winchester, if the regency had been consummated, 
and its supporters had remained permanently in posses- 
sion of power. The king’s recovery chained him down 
for life to an obscure Welsh diocess. On the resolution 
being read which restricted the regent from the preroga- 
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tive of creating peers, the Earl of Sandwich moved to 
add the words, “ for a time to be limited.’ A division! 
took place, the motion was negatived by a majority of 
twenty-six peers; the respective numbers being 93 to 
67. And the house dividing a second time, on the 
main question, ministers carried it by twenty-eight 
votes. 

The discussion was renewed on the subsequent even- 
ing, chiefly relative to the resolution committing to her 
majesty the custody of the king’s person, accompanied 
with the control and management of the royal house- 
hold. ‘Towards its close, the chancellor might be said 
to sustain and to repel, almost unassisted, the whole 
weight of opposition, conducted by Lords Lougiborough 
and Stormont. Thurlow standing as it were over the 
prostrate body of his sovereign, claimed for him the re- 
spect due to his lamentable situation :—* A misfortune,” 
he observed, “ equal to any which had ever fallen to the 
lot of man, siuce misfortune was known on earth!” “1 
cannot conjecture,” exclaimed he, “ upon what principle 
it is possible to place the king in her majesty’s hands, 
without committing to her the superintendence of the 
household; nor how the dignity of a sovereign can be 
preserved, unless he retains his attendants. Let it be 
remembered that he is not a destitute individual, friend- 
less or obscure ; but a monarch to whom his people look 
up with anxious wishes that he may speedily reascend 
his throne. Any other treatment must manifest a total 
want of compassion for that royal sufferer, who then 
would be, 


« Deserted in his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed !” 


The sensibility which the chancellor displayed through. 
out this part of his speech, and which was not confined 
to himself, excited Burke’s spleen, who treated it as 
hypocritical grimace. When the house of commons 
met, a few days afterwards, he compared “ the tears 
shed in another assembly to the iron tears that ran down 
Pluto’s cheek ;” protesting, at the same time, that * they 
were not tears of patriots for dying laws, but of lords 
for their expiring places. They were tears for his ma- 
jesty’s bread.” 

Lord Stormont, touched at Thurlow’s citation, imme- 
diately rose, and observed that however general might 
be the application of the words just quoted, yet he could 
not avoid considering them as peculiarly addressed to 
himself. “I have, indeed, my lords,” continued he, 
“ enjoyed the highest honours, and passed the greatest 
part of my life, in the enjoyment of emoluments, con- 
ferred by his majesty. I come, therefore, under the de- 
scription of those individuals who have largely shared 
in the royal bounty. But I trust that I have not repaid 
them with ingratitude. I love his majesty; I love the 
Prince of Wales; but I love still more the constitution, 
This declaration I now make in presence of some mem- 
bers of the royal family, and I shall not hesitate to re- 
peat it before my sovereign himself, if [ am ever restored | 
to his presence.” Reverting to the subject under deli-| 
beration, he reasoned with force, sustained by examples | 
drawn from history, against a system which might op- 
pose the mother to her son, “ Recollect, my lords,” said 
he, “the instance of Mary of Medicis and Louis the 
Thirteenth, where an artful minister set them at vari- 
ance. In my opinion, the person who is entrusted with 
the king’s custody, ought not to have the control over 
the household. It is cruel thus to throw her majesty on} 
a stormy political sea, without a rudder, chart, or com-| 
pass.”—“ Who may be her advisers I know not; but 
she may have counsellors who may persuade her that! 
she cannot render a greater service to her son, and to} 
the country, than by attempting to rescue him from the 
pernicious hands in which he has reposed his confidence. | 
From the division of power contemplated, I expect to! 
see the standard of opposition erected in the centre of 
the queen's palace.” It must be admitted, that if the 
regency had permanently taken place, these apprehen- 
sions were not altogether destitute of foundation, nor of} 
probability. Lord Loughborough not only maintained 
the same propositions, but declared in terms the most} 
precise, that far from abandoning his assertion of the} 
Prince of Wales’s right to the regency during his 
father’s incapacity, he was ready to defend it against 
the chancellor. On the division, 96 peers supported the 





ministers, while only 68 voted with their opponents. 
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26th and 27th January.—Pitt’s numerical superiority 
being now incontestably ascertained by repeated divi- 
sions in both houses, and Fox having personally with- 
drawn, the contest might in some measure be considered 
as terminated. But altercation and reproaches survived 
the struggle for power. ‘The chancellor of the exche- 
quer informing the house at its meeting, that he should 
propose to lay the resolutions before the Prince of Wales, 
in order to know whether his royal highness would ac- 
cept of the regency on those conditions, Burke started 
up under violent agitation. Every part of the minis- 
ter’s conduct, he said, was despotic in the extreme. He 
had forced the discussion on the question of right, 
merely for purposes of delay. He had in fact thus ad- 
dressed the house: “ Slaves, do you presume to hesi- 
tate, or hint a doubt on the point? I will satisfy your 
scruples. ‘he question shall be debated arid decided.” 
Unintimidated by the indecent severity of these remarks, 
Pitt did not the less move, on the subsequent evening, 
“ for appointing a committee to communicate to his royal 
highness the resolutions of the lords and commons, ex- 
pressing at the same time their hopes that he would 
comply, by taking on him the office of regent as speedily 
as an act of parliament could be passed.’ This propo- 
sition called out all the leaders from the opposite benches. 
Sheridan observed, that the resolutions appeared to be 
final and permanent, not as if calculated to answer a 
temporary emergency ; though upon that single ground, 
urged repeatedly by the minister himself, had they been 
voted, Another matter, Sheridan added, which still re- 
mained wholly unexplained, was the degree of state and 
attendance intended to be annexed to the office of re- 
gent, as a substitute for that power and patronage taken 
from him by the last resolution. He concluded, by 
moving to add, that “the restrictions were formed on 
the supposition that his majesty’s illness was only tem- 
porary, and might not prove of long duration.” It 
seemed difficult to suppose that Pitt could make any ob- 
jection to inseit these words, they being extracted from 
his own letter addressed to the Prince of Wales on the 
preceding 30th of December. 

Grey rising next, accused the minister of having mani- 
fested a want of respect towards the heir-apparent 
throughout every stage of his intercourse with Carlton 
house; a charge which Grey laboured to prove by an 
enumeration of various particulars. here seemed, how- 
ever, to be more of enmity than of justice in these de- 
tails; as they amounted, even if well-founded, rather to 
breaches of etiquette, or omissions of form, than to any 
disrespectful intention. But Burke far exceeded both 
his friends in violence. The question, he maintained, 
was obviously an endeavour to create unnecessary de- 
lay ; as was the whole ministerial system, to convert the 
constitution into a republic, by the annual election of a 
regent. “If,” continued he, “it is intended to erect a 
republic, why is it not avowed? Should I be asked 
whether I dislike a commonwealth, I would answer, No. 
I am however aware that, according to our frame of go- 
vernment, we cannot speculate on a republic.’ Having 
then eulogised, in language the most picturesque and 
classic, the true republican principles as transmitted 
down to us from antiquity, which he declared were ob- 
jects of his utmost reverence and idolatry, he burst at 
once into a paroxysm of rage at “the phantom, the fic- 
tion of law,” as he denominated it, by which Pitt in- 
tended to open the session of parliament. “So far is 
it,” vociferated he, “from representing faithfully the 
forms of our admirable constitution, that it is a mere 
mummery, a piece of masquerade buffoonery, formed to 
burlesque every species of government! A hideous 
spectre, to which, with Macbeth, when addressing the 
ghost of Banquo, we may exclaim— 


««Avaunt, and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee! 
Thy bones are marrowless: thy blood is cold. 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes, 
That thou dost glare with.’ 


So is it with this ministerial political spectre. Its bones 
are marrowless, its blood is cold, and it has no specula- 
tion in its eyes. I reprobate it as a chimera, a monster 
summoned up from the depths of hell!’ This beautiful 
picture, which seemed to electrify the house, excited 
great admiration, even on the treasury bench. 

Pitt repelled with temperate composure his numerous 
and eloquent assailants. ‘To Sheridan he replied, that 
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the proposed amendment, though consisting of words 
taken out of his own letter to the Prince of Wales, yet 
was only a partial selection of them, omitting other 
words which followed, and formed their explanation. 
He therefore should object to any such assertion. The 
delays which had hitherto impeded the progress of the 
regency bill, he demonstrated to have originated, not 
with ministers, but with their opponents. Turning next 
to Grey, he recapitulated the various acts, either of omis- 
sion and neglect, or of positive disrespect towards the 
heir-apparent, with which he stood charged ; justifying 
himself on each, as it appeared to me, in a manner the 
most satisfactory to ary candid mind. “The highest 
tribute of respect,” continued he, “that I can offer to 
every branch of the royal family, is to cultivate the in- 
terests of the nation which their ancestors were called 
to govern; and to watch over the safety of that consti- 
tution, in the protection of which the prince himself 
will be eventually interested.” Having thus answered 
two of his opponents, he omitted any reply to Burke, 
whose arguments, though fabricated by genius, and illu- 
minated by fancy, produced no solid impression. Sheri- 
dan still persisted in his amendment ; the objection 
made to which, by the chancellor of the exchequer, he 
endeavoured to obviate by adding to his motion the re- 
maining words of the sentence contained in Pitt's letter 
to the Prince of Wales. But the question being carried 
without a division, for communicating to his royal high- 
ness the resolutions of the two houses, Pitt then moved 
an address to the queen. Its object was to ascertain 
whether she would accept the care of his majesty’s per- 
son, together with the management and control of the 
royal household. No opposition was attempted. 
28th—31st January.—The minister’s situation dur- 
ing the last days of January, was nevertheless peculiarly 
arduous and critical. From the summit of power, he 
beheld himself suddenly about to be precipitated by an 
event of the most unexpected nature, against which he 
had neither taken, nor could take, any measure of pre- 
caution. ‘Three months had already elapsed since the 
king’s seizure, and no indications of restoration to intel- 
lect were as yet perceptible. The violence of the deli- 
rium of frenzy had, indeed, greatly abated, and Willis 
confidently anticipated his speedy resumption of reason, 
But Warren as confidently maintained the contrary po- 
sition. Pitt possessed no landed estate, no funded pro- 
perty, nor even life annuity. He had disdained to bestow 
on himself the clerkship of the pells, and it was not till 
some years later that he was made lord warden of the 
Cinque Ports. His brother, Lord Chatham, as necessi- 
tous as Pitt, could afford him no relief. I doubt whether 
the first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, when his debts were discharged, possessed a 
thousand pounds. Europe might then have witnessed 
the extraordinary spectacle of a prime minister not yet 
thirty, who, after distributing nearly forty British peer- 
ages, besides fifteen Irish; after creating a sinking fund 
of a million sterling, humbling France, and by the 
vigour of his councils extricating Holland from subser- 
vience to the house of Bourbon; was reduced to return 
for support to the bar, as in antiquity Cincinnatus went 
back to the plough. Pitt unquestionably meditated to 
resume his original profession, By what other means, 
in fact, could he have maintained his personal independ- | 
ence! Fox, destitute of any such resource, found him- 
self compelled to accept the assistance of his friends at 
a subsequent period of his life, however painful it might 
be to his feelings. Dundas’s situation was scarcely less 
destitute, in a pecuniary point of view, than that of 
Pitt. 

Nor were the embarrassments of the minister by any 
means merely future and prospective. In his own cabi- 
net he had to encounter daily impediments, or mortifica- 
tions, arising from the rugged, intractable temper of the 
chancellor, who frequently would neither advise, dictate, 
nor comply. These internal agitations, which could not 
always be concealed from the public ear, served to invi- 





again restored to order, and the great leaders of the band 
should have settled their respective parts in the concert, 
an interlude might probably be played off to amuse this 
house.” Burke, in the course of the same evening, 
spoke out even more plainly on the subject. “I know 
not,” said he, “ whether the postponement of the pre- 
sent measure in the other house, which was intended to 
have come on last night, arose from any difference among 
ministers; but a little bird, a small robin-redbreast, has 
sung that something of the kind has taken place. The 
same bird has whispered in my ear, that certain secret 
reasons have suddenly induced the house of peers to 
shift the business from their own to our shoulders. Per- 
haps that dignified assembly has not yet recovered from 
the effect caused by the burst of the pathetic lately ex- 
hibited. ‘They probably have not yet dried their eyes, 
and may be therefore at present incapable of attending 
to new business.” 

Pitt, it is true, denied the truth Bf these painful re- 
ports. “I can assure the house,” said he, “ notwith- 
standing the mysterious insinuations of a want of har- 
mony among ministers, that there has arisen no such 
difference of opinion.” ‘The chancellor did not, how- 
ever, confirm the declaration thus made: for on the fol- 
lowing evening, the 28:h of January, during the debate 
which arose in the upper house, relative to the two pro- 
posed addresses to the prince and to the queen, he said; 
while replying to Lord Stormont—*I own that [ could 
have chalked out a plan which I should have approved 
in preference to the line that has been adopted. But, 
when I consider that many other men’s opinions must 
be consulted, the present measure is perhaps the best 
that could be brought forward during the agitation of 
the moment.”” He could not more unequivocally avow 
the dissensions that prevailed in the ministerial councils. 


tions adopted by the commons for addressing the prince 


receive his answer. 
the rolls, Lord Frederick Campbell, and Sir George 





despatch of public business. 


ever, every other consideration. 


house. 


tion, I accede to your wishes.” 


care the king’s person. 


Lord Camden stated that the next necessary step was 


of the crown. 





gorate opposition. I remember, Sir Grey Cooper, when 
alluding, on the 27th of January, to Pitt’s assertion, 
that “the two houses of parliament constituted the only 
legal organs through which the voice of the people 
could be heard during the king’s indisposition,” observ- 
ed that “ perhaps, by some accident, one of those organs | 
might be out of tune. Whispers of such a discord 


had been heard; and, therefore, till that instrument was |latior. The legal and constitutional expedient is by 
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But it is a fiction admirably |t 
calculated for preserving the constitution. 


must be upon his throne in this assembly, or by some} concurrence. 
Otherwise, | whole proceeding of the two houses forming an instance 


mode he must sanction our proceedings. 


and queen, Earl Camden and the Marquis of Stafford arguments of Earl Camden. 
were ordered to wait on his royal highness, in order to| «my lords, have appointed a regent full six weeks ago, 
Pitt, accompanied by the master of} if the discussion of the question of right had not been 


31st January.—The prince’s answer, of which She-| rail not at republican principles. 
ridan was considered the composer, manifested great| they appear in theory; but they are not the less repug- 
discontent at the manner of offering him the regency,| nant to the genius of our constitution.” 
and at the conditions annexed to its exercise ; though] of Lord Thurlow, rose Lord Hawkesbury. 
he added, that “his anxious concern for the public] member of the house of commons, he spoke rarely, al- 
safety, and his respect for the united desires of the two) ways with brevity ; and since his elevation to the peer- 
houses, determined him to undertake the trust.” He age, except on questions connected with trade or manu- 
contrived, however, to embody in his reply the very/factures, scarcely had his voice been heard in that 
words which Sheridan had vainly endeavoured to insert’ assembly. 
in Pitt’s motion of the 27th of January, for communi-| propositions of Lord Stormont; demonstrated that the 
cating to his royal highness the resolutions of the lords! measure under consideration was governed by the neces- 
and commons. «“ Confiding,” said he, “ that the limita-| sity of the case, without exceeding it, while he pointed 
‘tions on the exercise of the royal authority have been} out the total dissimilarity between the revolution of 1688, 
approved only as a temporary measure, founded on the| when the two houses of parliament addressed the Prince 
hope that his majesty’s,disorder may not be of long dura-| of Orange to assume the sovereign authority on a prin- 
The queen’s reply was| ciple of necessity, and the contrast presented by the 
brief, but mingled with testimonies of her respect for] present position of affairs. 
the desire manifested by parliament to commit to her} was then vacant, and all the functions of government 
As soon as the peers met, after] suspended ; whereas the throne was now full, the courts 
the answers of the queen and prince had been read,| of law open, and parliament assembled. 


issuing letters-patent under the great seal, authorising a 
commission to open parliament in his majesty’s name.” 

“If there exist any other means of accomplishing 
this national object,” continued he, “I hope those who 
so think will suggest them. But I venture to assert, 
that whoever treats as matter of ridicule the mode that 
I have proposed, is ignorant of the laws of his country, 
The commission must be issued by authority of some 
kind. Can the Prince of Wales command the chan- 
cellor to put the seal to such a commission? Certainly 
he cannot. Both houses have recently voted that he 
possesses no such right. Would the chancellor himself, 
unauthorised, venture todo it? Undoubtedly he would 
not. The great seal is the organ by which the sovereign 
speaks his will. An act of parliament, passed by au- 
thority of a commission issued under it, must be received 
as part of the statute law of the land.” Having thus 
explained the intended mede of proceeding, as well as 
the principle on which it was founded, Lord Camden 
added, that when the 4il/ appointing a regent should 
have gone through al! its forms, it would become neces- 
sary to affix the great seal to a second commission, giving 
the royal assent to such a 6i//. He concluded by moving, 
that “it is expedient and necessary to issue a proper 
commission for opening the parliament under the great 
seal.” The Duke of York, who was present, in few 
words protested against the whole system, but in par- 
ticular against the measure proposed, as unconstitutional 
and illegal. “TI therefore request,” added he, “that my 
name may be left out of the commission; and I am 
authorised to express a similar desire on the part of the 
Prince of Wales.” Rising in his turn, the Duke of 
Cumberland intimated the same wish, both for himself 
and for his brother the Duke of Gloucester. 

Severe indisposition having prevented both the chan- 


Meanwhile, the peers having concurred in the resolu-| cellor and Lord Loughborough from attending in their 


places on that evening, Lord Stormont replied to the 
“ We might,” said he, 


obtruded on us. With respect to the two commissions 


Yonge, performed on the part of the commons the same! intended to be issued under the great seal, the first is 
function. The heir-apparent received this deputation at} informal, the second is illegal. 
Carlton house, on the 30th of January; an anniversary necessity warrants the mode of proceeding, and that ne- 
on which, as commemorative of the decapitation of| cessity justifies it. 
Charles the First, neither of the two houses met for the} its application in the present instance. 
The imperious necessity | ment has prevented ministers from addressing the Prince 
of restoring the executive government superseded, how-| of Wales, to take upon him the exercise of the whole 
On the same day the/ legislative authority of the crown ?”—« The proceedings 
address was carried up to her majesty at Kew, by two] of the two houses within the last three months have 
members of the upper, and four members of the lower} conduced more to introduce and to sanction republican 
principles, than all the public acts done in my time. I 


It has been asserted that 


I subscribe to the doctrine, but I deny 
What impedi- 


I know how beautiful 


In the absence 
While a 


With great force of reason he combated the 


The throne, he observed, 


2d and 3d February.—The debate having terminated 


to determine on the means by which the royal assent| without any division, it was moved to report the resolu- 
might be given to such ills as should have been passed | tion immediately to the house, in order to accelerate its 
by the two houses respecting the exercise of the powers| progress, though on a Saturday, which being done, the 
“Tam aware,” observed he, “that the|commission for opening the parliament was instuntly 
means by which it is intended to open the parliament,| filled up for the subsequent Tuesday, the third of Feb- 
have been contemptuously stigmatised elsewhere as a|ruary. 
| fiction and a phantom. 


A conference with the commons was requested 
0 be held on Monday, the second, for the purpose of 


The king/ communicating to them the resolution, and desiring their 


It took place accordingly on that day, the 


parliament is a mere headless trunk, incapable of legis-| of legislative despatch probably not to be exceeded in 





the British parliamentary annals, The conference being 
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ended, and the resolution of the upper house read, to- 
gether with the answers of the Prince of Wales and of 
the queen to the deputation from both houses, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer proposed to agree with the peers 
in their resolution. Lord North, who, notwithstanding 
his want of sight, performed an active part throughout 
all the debates during the course of the king’s malady, 
warmly attacked the minister on this occasion. Having 
censured the spirit of distrust and jealousy which per- 
vaded every feature of the proceedings relative to the 
heir-apparent, Lord North added ; “ His royal highness’s 
answer must diffuse universal satisfaction. It must even 
create an agreeable surprise throughout the kingdom, 
and extinguish those false alarms which have been so 
industriously circulated, that the prince had asserted his 
right to assume the sovereign authority independent of 
the two houses of parliament.” 

Pitt was not formed tamely to endure such a repre- 
hension, which he repelled with great promptitude and 
equal force. “ The noble lord,” said he, observes that a 
general, though false alarm, has been diffused through 
the country lest the question of right should be sup- 
ported. Ideny the truth of his proposition. I allow, 
indeed, that it was not claimed by the Prince of Wales, 
but it was asserted by others. That no person has been 
bold enough to advise him to assert such a right, after 
the solemn decision of the two houses of parliament, 
cannot form matter of surprise. Even if any man 
could be found so bold, it is very improbable that a prince 
of the house of Brunswick would follow such advice. 
I readily admit that his royal highness’s acceptance of 
the regency will furnish subject of joy to the people, but 
not that it can prove a matter of surprise. They will 
not be disposed to censure parliament for reprobating 
unconstitutional doctrines, started by men who now 
lament their own assertions, which they are ashamed to 
avow, and seem desirous to retract.” 

If Lord North’s observations had roused Pitt, the 
pointed sarcasms of the latter against Fox irritated Burke 
almost to a degree of madness. “TI assert,” exclaimed 
he, “ That the Prince of Wales’s right to the regency 
is as clear as the sun, and that it is the duty of this 
house to appoint him regent, with the full powers of 
sovereignty. His royal highness’s right is founded in 
law, in justice, and in equity.” Then bursting into one 
of his grand and eccentric appeals to the fancy, « The 
minister’s plan,” continued he, “merits a worse name 
than to be called a phantom. Ministers are preparing to 
create the monster of Sin and Death described by Mil- 
ton; death to the constitution, sin to the feelings of the 
country. They are giving birth to innumerable barking 
monsters, eager to destroy every principle of our con- 
stitution. They are about to purloin the great seal, to 
conmit an act of forgery and of fraud, to support vio- 
lence, and to consummate their climax of villany. Their 
delays keep pace with every other part of their system. 
How unlike the convention parliament in 1688, who 
completed all their objects of national benefit between 
the 26th of December and the 12th of the ensuing 
month, finishing the whole work in sixteen days !”—« I 
contend that the house has no right to authorise the lord 
chancellor to put the great seal to forgery, thus giving it 
the form of royal authority instead of the substance. 
Such violations of law are delusions. They are only 
the sweepings of the cobwebs of Westminster Hall, the 
smoke of the dish, not its nourishment.” 

With more temper, Sheridan denied that Fox had 
ever maintained the prince’s right to assume the exercise 
of the royal authority without the adjudication of the 
two houses of parliament. “The question of right 
was, therefore,” added he, “ unnecessarily agitated, be- 
cause the right of the two houses to provide for the de- 
fect in the exercise of the sovereign power never was 
contested.” 

Powis sustained Burke’s opinions. “In order,” said 
he, “to open a parliament, there must exist a person 
competent to authorise the act; either the king himself, 
or his representative. In the present case there can be 
neither; and the place will be filled by a fictitious, ima- 
ginary phantom.” The resolution to agree with the 
lords being, nevertheless, carried without any division, a 
motion was made and voted, to request another confer- 
ence with that house. Before the adjournment took 
place, Pitt, in answer to a question made from the oppo- 
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ensue,” explained, in the most explicit terms, his inten. | 
tions. “TI trust,” said he, “that we may carry up the| 
resolution to the conference early on this very day. The 
commission being ready sealed, parliament may be opened 
forthwith, and as soon as we are returned, I shall in- 
stantly move for leave to bring in a di// for appointing 


a regent, founded on those resolutions.” 


3d February.—The time was now arrived when the 
two houses, who had hitherto acted as a convention, 
were to assume the form of a parliament assembled ac- 
cording to the established usages of the constitution. 
Every impediment and delay, which, during nearly two 
months, had prevented a change of administration, being | 
at length removed, new ministers, together with a new 
order of things, might be speedily and confidently ex- 
pected. Pitt, who had so long, and with so much gene- 





ral approbation, occupied the first place in the state, 
beheld in prospect a private station; while Fox, twice 
driven by his own errors from the cabinet, prepared to | 
re-enter it under better auspices. The queen, selected | 
by parliament not only to have the custody of the king’s | 
person, but the control of the whole royal household, 
was about to be invested with extensive power, patron- 
age, and influence. Among all the legislative disposi- 
tions made by Pitt for conducting the government during 
his majesty’s incapacity, the wisdom, as well as the ne- 
cessity of thus arming the queen with a degree of inde- 
pendent authority in the state might appear the most 
doubtful. I am, nevertheless, of opinion, that her good 
sense, experience, moderation, and the strong maternal 
affection which animated her throughout her whole life 
towards her eldest son,—an affection amounting to pre- 

dilection, and which he as warmly returned,—would 

have secured the country from any personal collision 
between them. Mary of Medicis was a violent, impla- 
cable, weak, misguided woman, destitute of attachment 
to Louis the Thirteenth, the most unamiable of princes, 
who had likewise imbibed an early conviction that she 
was not wholly unacquainted with his father’s assassi- 
nation. There could not, therefore, exist the slightest 
degree of real analogy between the two cases, though 
Lord Stormont had recently compared them. Yet, if we 
consider how much power corrupts the heart, and how 

much party inflames the passions, we shall probably 

think it equally fortunate for herself and for the nation, 

that she should not have been placed in a situation so 
trying to human nature, 

Among the political caricatures which appeared in the 
shops of the capital about this time, was a print repre- | 
senting the chancellor, Pitt, and Dundas, in the charac- | 
ters of the “three weird sisters,” wildly but character-' 
istically attired, standing on a heath, intently gazing on 
the full moon. Her orb appeared half enlightened, half 
eclipsed. The part averted, which remained in darkness, 
contained the king’s profile. On the other side, resplen- | 
dent with light, and graciously regarding the three 
gazers, was portrayed a head of the queen. The cir: | 
cumstance of Dundas being thus ranked with Pitt and | 
Thurlow, sufficiently indicates the degree of political | 
consideration which he attracted, and how much hig},r | 
he stood in the public estimation, as a man possessed of | 
power or influence, than any of the remaining cabinet 
ministers. He was, in fact, far superior to either of the 
secretaries of state in real weight and consequence. So} 
certain, and so imminent, appeared the Prince of Wales’s | 
appointment to the regency, during the first days of) 
February, that medals were struck and sold commemo- | 
rating the event. One of them, which I purchased at| 
the time, lies now before me. It is of mean execution, | 
presenting nu favourable specimen of the arts in that | 
line. The size is between a shilling and a half crown | 
piece ; the composition, a base metal, designed to imitate | 
silver. 








On one side appears his royal highness’s side | 
face, the hair dressed in small cur!s, as then worn; which | 
might be easily mistaken for a tie-wig, loosely floating 
down his back. The resemblance of his countenance is | 
bad and vulgar. He wears a coat embroidered at the | 
button-holes, a part of his star just appearing; with a 
prodigious jadot or frill of lace at the breast. Such was} 
the costume of that time. , Round it is this legend or 
inscription : 


“Prince Recent or Great Britain, France, 
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On the reverse are engraven the ostrich plumes of the 
Princes of Wales, with the « Ich dien” on a label, sur- 
rounded by the words, 


“ Born Aveust 12, 1762. 
Aprointen Fers. 1789.” 


This medal, struck in order to perpetuate a fact which 
never was realised, is now probably become very rare. 
Carlton house, to which residence the destinies of 
Great Britain were apparently about to be transferred 
from St. James’s, presented in its interior, during the first 
days of February, as may well be supposed, a scene of 
political intrigue and contending interests. The place 


| a 4 4 . 
of first lord of the treasury was of course reserved for the 


Duke of Portland ; but relative to the office of chancellor 
of the exchequer, and its future possessor, there prevailed 
much uncertainty. Lord John Cavendish had indeed 
been named to it by the public voice, though he neither 
emulated to resume that situation, nor in truth were his 
talents, either financial or parliamentary, adequate to 
conduct it with becoming dignity and credit to himself. 
Common report asserted that Sheridan aspired to fill it, 
the prince approving and supporting his pretension. 
Absurd or improbable as such a story may appear, many 
circumstances conduced to diminish its incredibility. 
During Fox’s absence and Lord Loughborough’s indis- 
position, Sheridan occupied a very high, if not the first, 
rank in his royal highness’s confidence and councils. 
Nor ought we to wonder at the fact. His talents, as a 
member of the house of commons, yielded to none within 
those wallls. I believe Pitt stood more in awe of them, 
if he could be said to stand in awe of any thing, than he 
did of Fox himself. Sheridan moreover possessed other 
qualities not less calculated to acquire the favour of 
the heir-apparent. His convivial powers rendered him 
equally delightful in society, as his vast intellectual en- 
dowments qualified him to shine in parliament, or in the 
cabinet. Fox’s predominant passion, to which he had 
devoted his youth and sacrificed his fortune, was play. 
Sheridan supremely loved wine, of which he swallowed 
vast quantities: a recommendation of no common order 
in the court and at the table of a prince who in that 
respect emulated the younger Cyrus, if in no other 
feature of his character. Neither Lord Rawdon, who 
deservedly stood high in his royal highness’s personal 
regard—nor Grey, nor Windham, nor Erskine, though 
all partaking of his confidence, and frequently the com- 
panions of his private bours, were able to maintain a 
conflict over the bottle with an antagonist like Sheridan. 
His face, even at this period of his life, when he had not 
long completed his thirty-seventh year, began to exhibit 
eloquent proofs of his intemperance. 

But there still remained a third cause of the ascendant 
which Sheridan exercised at Carlton house. I mean, 
the prominent part that he had always taken im defence 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s interests, honour, and character, 
When Fox came forward in the house of commons to 
disavow and to deny from authority, in the most formal 
terms, the asserted matrimonial ceremony between her 
and the heir-apparent, we have seen that Sheridan con- 
trived, without contradicting his friend, to do away in a 
great degree the effect of his assurance. The words 
chosen by Sheridan on the occasion were admirably 
calculated to throw a mysterious veil over the transaction, 
and to give it a sort of sanctity ; while he paid the high- 
est testimonies to the distinguished merits of the lady 
herself. She still continued to enjoy the first place in 
the prince’s affections, and her future destiny formed at 
this time an object of general curiosity. What would 
she become, it was asked, under the approaching regency ? 
Many persons believed, that as soon as the restrictions 
should be taken off, a very high rank of the peerage 
would be immediately conferred on her. But though 
George the First made one of his two mistresses Duchess 
of Kendal, the other—Countess of Darlingten; and 
though George the Second imitated his father’s example, 
by creating Madame de Walmoden, Countess of Yar- 
mouth for her life ;—yet I doubt whether any minister 
in 1789 would have advised or sanctioned the adoption 
by the regent of a similar measure. 

Sheridan’s want of high birth and connections could 
not of itself form an insurmountable impediment to his 
being placed at the head of the exchequer, if there liad 
existed no greater obstacle. Have we not, in fact, beheld 
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the proposed amendment, though consisting of words 
taken out of his own letter to the Prince of Wales, yet 
was only a partial selection of them, omitting other 
words which followed, and formed their explanation. 
He therefore should object to any such assertion. The 
delays which had hitherto impeded the progress of the 
regency bill, he demonstrated to have originated, not 
with ministers, but with their opponents. Turning next 
to Grey, he recapitulated the various acts, either of omis- 
sion and neglect, or of positive disrespect towards the 
heir-apparent, with which he stood charged ; justifying 
himself on each, as it appeared to me, in a manner the 
most satisfactory to ary candid mind. “The highest 
tribute of respect,” continued he, “that I can offer to 
every branch of the royal family, is to cultivate the in- 
terests of the nation which their ancestors were called 
to govern; and to watch over the safety of that consti- 
tution, in the protection of which the prince himsell 
will be eventually interested.” Having thus answered 
two of his opponents, he omitted any reply to Burke, 
whose arguments, though fabricated by genius, and illu- 
minated by fancy, produced no solid impression. Sheri- 
dan still persisted in his amendment; the objection 
made to which, by the chancellor of the exchequer, he 
endeavoured to obviate by adding to his motion the re- 
maining words of the sentence contained in Pitt's letter 
to the Prince of Wales. But the question being carried 
without a division, for communicating to his royal high- 
ness the resolutions of the two houses, Pitt then moved 
an address to the queen. Its object was to ascertain 
whether she would accept the care of his majesty’s per- 
son, together with the management and control of the 
royal household. No opposition was attempted. 
28¢h—31st January.—The minister’s situation dur- 
ing the last days of January, was nevertheless peculiarly 
arduous and critical. From the summit of power, he 
beheld himself suddenly about to be precipitated by an 
event of the most unexpected nature, against which he 
had neither taken, nor could take, any measure of pre- 
caution. ‘Three months had already elapsed since the 
king’s seizure, and no indications of restoration to intel- 
lect were as yet perceptible. The violence of the deli- 
rium of frenzy had, indeed, greatly abated, and Willis 
confidently anticipated his speedy resumption of reason. 
But Warren as confidently maintained the contrary po- 
sition. Pitt possessed no landed estate, no funded pro- 
perty, nor even life annuity. He had disdained to bestow 
on himself the clerkship of the pells, and it was not till 
some years later that he was made lord warden of the 
Cinque Ports. His brother, Lord Chatham, as necessi- 
tous as Pitt, could afford him no relief. I doubt whether 
the first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, when his debts were discharged, possessed a 
thousand pounds. Europe might then have witnessed 
the extraordinary spectacle of a prime minister not yet 
thirty, who, after distributing nearly forty British peer- 
ages, besides fifteen Irish; after creating a sinking fund 
of a million sterling, humbling France, and by the 
vigour of his councils extricating Holland from subser- 
vience to the house of Bourbon; was reduced to return 
for support to the bar, as in antiquity Cincinnatus went 
back to the plough. Pitt unquestionably meditated to 
resume his original profession. By what other means, 
in fact, could he have maintained his personal independ- 
ence? Fox, destitute of any such resource, found him. 
self compelled to accept the assistance of his friends at 
a subsequent period of his life, however painful it might 
be to his feelings. Dundas’s situation was scarcely less 
destitute, in a pecuniary point of view, than that of 
Pitt. 

Nor were the embarrassments of the minister by any 
means merely future and prospective. In his own cabi- 
net he had to encounter daily impediments, or mortifica- 
tions, arising from the rugged, intractable temper of the 
chancellor, who frequently would neither advise, dictate, 
nor comply. These internal agitations, which could not 
always be concealed from the public ear, served to invi- 
gorate opposition. I remember, Sir Grey Cooper, when 
alluding, on the 27th of January, to Pitt's assertion, 
that “the two houses of parliament constituted the only 
legal organs through which the voice of the people 
could be heard during the king’s indisposition,” observ- 
ed that “ perhaps, by some accident, one of those organs 
might be out of tune. Whispers of such a discord 
had been heard; and, therefore, till that instrument was 
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again restored to order, and the great leaders of the band 
should have settled their respective parts in the concert, 
an interlude might probably be played off to amuse this 
house.” Burke, in the course of the same evening, 
spoke out even more plainly on the subject. “I know 
not,” said he, “ whether the postponement of the pre- 
sent measure in the other house, which was intended to 
have come on last night, arose from any difference among 
ministers; but a little bird, a small robin-redbreast, has 
sung that something of the kind has taken place. The 
same bird has whispered in my ear, that certain secret 
reasons have suddenly induced the house of peers to 
shift the business from their own to our shoulders. Per- 
haps that dignified assembly has not yet recovered from 
the effect caused by the burst of the pathetic lately ex- 
hibited. ‘They probably have not yet dried their eyes, 
and may be therefore at present incapable of attending 
to new business.” 
Pitt, it is true, denied the truth Bf these painful re- 
ports. “I can assure the house,” said he, “ notwith- 
standing the mysterious insinuations of a want of har- 
mony among ministers, that there has arisen no such 
difference of opinion.” ‘The chancellor did not, how- 
ever, confirm the declaration thus made: for on the fol- 
lowing evening, the 28:h of January, during the debate 
which arose in the upper house, relative to the two pro- 
posed addresses to the prince and to the queen, he said; 
while replying to Lord Stormont—*«I own that I could 
have chaiked out a plan which I should have approved 
in preference to the line that has been adopted. But, 
when I consider that many other men’s opinions must 
be consulted, the present measure is perhaps the best 
that could be brought forward during the agitation of 
the moment.” He could not more unequivocally avow 
the dissensions that prevailed in the ministerial councils. 
Meanwhile, the peers having concurred in the resolu- 
tions adopted by the commons for addressing the prince 
and queen, Earl Camden and the Marquis of Stafford 
were ordered to wait on his royal highness, in order to 
receive his answer. Pitt, accompanied by the master of 
the rolls, Lord Frederick Campbell, and Sir George 
Yonge, performed on the part of the commons the same 
function. The heir-apparent received this deputation at 
Carlton house, on the 30th of January; an anniversary 
on which, as commemorative of the decapitation of 
Charles the First, neither of the two houses met for the 
despatch of public business. The imperious necessity 
of restoring the executive government superseded, how- 
ever, every other consideration. On the same day the 
uddress was carried up to her majesty at Kew, by two 
members of the upper, and four members of the lower 
house. 
31st January—The prince’s answer, of which She- 
ridan was considered the composer, manifested great 
discontent at the manner of offering him the regency, 
and at the conditions annexed to its exercise ; though 
he added, that “his anxious concern for the public 
safety, and his respect for the united desires of the two 
houses, determined him to undertake the trust.” He 
contrived, however, to embody in his reply the very 
words which Sheridan had vainly endeavoured to insert 
in Pitt’s motion of the 27th of January, for communi- 
cating to his royal highness the resolutions of the lords 
and commons. “ Confiding,” said he, “ that the limita- 
tions on the exercise of the royal authority have been 
approved only as a temporary measure, founded on the 
hope that his majesty’s,disorder may not be of long dura- 
tion, I accede to your wishes.” The queen’s reply was 
brief, but mingled with testimonies of her respect for 
the desire manifested by parliament to commit to her 
care the king’s person. As soon as the peers met, after 
the answers of the queen and prince had been read, 
Lord Camden stated that the next necessary step was 
to determine on the means by which the royal assent 
might be given to such dills as should have been passed 
by the two houses respecting the exercise of the powers 
of the crown. “Iam aware,” observed he, “ that the 
means by which it is intended to open the parliament, 
have been contemptuously stigmatised elsewhere as a 
fiction and a phantom. But it is a fiction admirably 
calculated for preserving the constitution. The king 
must be upon his throne in this assembly, or by some 
mode he must sanction our proceedings. Otherwise, 
parliament is a mere headless trunk, incapable of legis- 


issuing letters-patent under the great seal, authorising a 
commission to open parliament in his majesty’s name,” 

“If there exist any other means of accomplishing 
this national object,” continued he, “I hope those who 
so think will suggest them. But I venture to assert, 
that whoever treats as matter of ridicule the mode that 
I have proposed, is ignorant of the laws of his country, 
The commission must be issued by authority of some 
kind. Can the Prince of Wales command the chan- 
cellor to put the seal to such a commission? Certainly 
he cannot. Both houses have recently voted that he 
possesses no such right. Would the chancellor himself, 
unauthorised, venture todo it? Undoubtedly he would 
not. The great seal is the organ by which the sovereign 
speaks his will. An act of parliament, passed by au- 
thority of a commission issued under it, must be received 
as part of the statute law of the land.” Having thus 
explained the intended mode of proceeding, as well as 
the principle on which it was founded, Lord Camden 
added, that when the dil/ appointing a regent should 
have gone through all its forms, it would become neces- 
sary to affix the great seal to a second commission, giving 
the royal assent to such a dill. He concluded by moving, 
that “it is expedient and necessary to issue a proper 
commission for opening the parliament under the great 
seal.” The Duke of York, who was present, in few 
words protested against the whole system, but in par- 
ticular against the measure proposed, as unconstitutional 
and illegal. “TI therefore request,” added he, «that my 
name may be left out of the commission; and I am 
authorised to express a similar desire on the part of the 
Prince of Wales.” Rising in his turn, the Duke of 
Cumberland intimated the same wish, both for himself 
and for his brother the Duke of Gloucester. 

Severe indisposition having prevented both the chan- 
cellor and Lord Loughborough from attending in their 
places on that evening, Lord Stormont replied to the 
arguments of Earl Camden. “ We might,” said he, 
“my lords, have appointed a regent full six weeks ago, 
if the discussion of the question of right had not been 
obtruded on us. With respect to the two commissions 
intended to be issued under the great seal, the first is 
informal, the second is illegal. It has been asserted that 
necessity warrants the mode of proceeding, and that ne- 
cessity justifies it. Isubscribe to the doctrine, but I deny 
its application in the present instance. What impedi- 
ment has prevented ministers from addressing the Prince 
of Wales, to take upon him the exercise of the whole 
legislative authority of the crown ?”—« The proceedings 
of the two houses within the last three months have 
conduced more to introduce and to sanction republican 
principles, than all the public acts done in my time. I 
rail not at republican principles. I know how beautiful 
they appear in theory; but they are not the less repug- 
nant to the genius of our constitution.” In the absence 
of Lord Thurlow, rose Lord Hawkesbury. While a 
member of the house of commons, he spoke rarely, al- 
ways with brevity ; and since his elevation to the peer- 
age, except on questions connected with trade or manu- 
factures, scarcely had his voice been heard in that 
assembly, With great force of reason he combated the 
propositions of Lord Stormont; demonstrated that the 
measure under consideration was governed by the neces- 
sity of the case, without exceeding it, while he pointed 
out the total dissimilarity between the revolution of 1688, 
when the two houses of parliament addressed the Prince 
of Orange to assume the sovereign authority on a prin- 
ciple of necessity, and the contrast presented by the 
present position of affairs. ‘The throne, he observed, 
was then vacant, and all the functions of government 
suspended ; whereas the throne was now full, the courts 
of law open, and parliament assembled. 
2d and 3d February.—The debate having terminated 
without any division, it was moved to report the resolu- 
tion immediately to the house, in order to accelerate its 
progress, though on a Saturday, which being done, the 
commission for opening the parliament was instantly 
filled up for the subsequent Tuesday, the third of Feb- 
ruary. A conference with the commons was requested 
to be held on Monday, the second, for the purpose of 
communicating to them the resolution, and desiring their 
concurrence. It took place accordingly on that day, the 
whole proceeding of the two houses forming an instance 
of legislative despatch probably not to be exceeded in 
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ended, and the resolution of the upper house read, to- 
gether with the answers of the Prince of Wales and of 
the queen to the deputation from both houses, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer proposed to agree with the peers 
in their resolution. Lord North, who, notwithstanding 
his want of sight, performed an active part throughout 
all the debates during the course of the king’s malady, 
warmly attacked the minister on this occasion. Having 
censured the spirit of distrust and jealousy which per- 
vaded every feature of the proceedings relative to the 
heir-apparent, Lord North added ; “ His royal highness’s 
answer must diffuse universal satisfaction. It must even 
create an agreeable surprise throughout the kingdom, 
and extinguish those false alarms which have been so 
industriously circulated, that the prince had asserted his 
right to assume the sovereign authority independent of 
the two houses of parliament.” 

Pitt was not formed tamely to endure such a repre- 
hension, which he repelled with great promptitude and 
equal force. “ The noble lord,” said he, observes that a 
general, though false alarm, has been diffused through 
the country lest the question of right should be sup- 
ported. I deny the truth of his propositioh, I allow, 
indeed, that it was not claimed by the Prince of Wales, 
but it was asserted by others. That no person has been 
bold enough to advise him to assert such a right, after 
the solemn decision of the two houses of parliament, 
cannot form matter of surprise. Even if any man 
could be found so bold, it is very improbable that a prince 
of the house of Brunswick would follow such advice. 
I readily admit that his royal highness’s acceptance of 
the regency will furnish subject of joy to the people, but 
not that it can prove a matter of surprise. They will 
not be disposed to censure parliament for reprobating 
unconstitutional doctrines, started by men who now 
lament their own assertions, which they are ashamed to 
avow, and seem desirous to retract.” 

If Lord North’s observations had roused Pitt, the 
pointed sarcasms of the latter against Fox irritated Burke 
almost to a degree of madness. “I assert,” exclaimed 
he, “ That the Prince of Wales’s right to the regency 
is as clear as the sun, and that it is the duty of this 
house to appoint him regent, with the full powers of 
sovereignty. His royal highness’s right is founded in 
law, in justice, and in equity.” Then bursting into one 
of his grand and eccentric appeals to the fancy, « The 
minister’s plan,” continued he, “ merits a worse name 
than to be called a phantom. Ministers are preparing to 
create the monster of Sin and Death described by Mil- 
ton; death to the constitution, sin to the feelings of the 
country. They are giving birth to innumerable barking 
monsters, eager to destroy every principle of our con- 
stitution. They are about to purloin the great seal, to 
commit an act of forgery and of fraud, to support vio- 
lence, and to consummate their climax of villany. Their 
delays keep pace with every other part of their system. 
How unlike the convention parliament in 1688, who 
completed all their objects of national benefit between 
the 26th of December and the 12th of the ensuing 
month, finishing the whole work in sixteen days !”—« I 
contend that the house has no right to authorise the lord 
chancellor to put the great seal to forgery, thus giving it 
the form of royal authority instead of the substance. 
Such violations of law are delusions. They are only 
the sweepings of the cobwebs of Westminster Hall, the 
smoke of the dish, not its nourishment.” 

With more temper, Sheridan denied that Fox had 
ever maintained the prince’s right to assume the exercise 
of the royal authority without the adjudication of the 
two houses of parliament. “The question of right 
was, therefore,” added he, “ unnecessarily agitated, be- 
cause the right of the two houses to provide for the de- 
fect in the exercise of the sovereign power never was 
contested.” 

Powis sustained Burke’s opinions. ‘In order,” said 
he, “to open a parliament, there must exist a person 
competent to authorise the act; either the king himself, 
or his representative. In the present case there can be 
neither; and the place will be filled by a fictitious, ima- 
ginary phantom.” The resolution to agree with the 
lords being, nevertheless, carried without any division, a 
motion was made and voted, to request another confer- 
ence with that house. Before the adjournment took 
place, Pitt, in answer to a question made from the oppo- 





sition ‘ench, demanding “what measure was next tol 





ensue,” explained, in the most explicit terms, his inten-| 
tions. “TI trust,” said he, “that we may carry up the | 
resolution to the conference early on this very day. The} 
commission being ready sealed, parliament may be opened 
forthwith, and as soon as we are returned, I shall in- 
stantly move for leave to bring in a 4i// for appointing 
a regent, founded on those resolutions.” 


3d February.—The time was now arrived when the 
two houses, who had hitherto acted as a convention, 
were to assume the form of a parliament assembled ac- 
cording to the established usages of the constitution, 
Every impediment and delay, which, during nearly two 
months, had prevented a change of administration, being 
at length removed, new ministers, together with a new 
order of things, might be speedily and confidently ex- 
pected. Pitt, who had so long, and with so much gene- 
ral approbation, occupied the first place in the state, 
beheld in prospect a private station; while Fox, twice 
driven by his own errors from the cabinet, prepared to 
re-enter it under better auspices. The queen, selected | 
by parliament not only to have the custody of the king’s 
person, but the control of the whole royal household, 
was about to be invested with extensive power, patron- 
age, and influence. Among all the legislative disposi- 
tions made by Pitt for conducting the government during 
his majesty’s incapacity, the wisdom, as well as the ne- 
cessity of thus arming the queen with a degree of inde- 
pendent authority in the state might appear the most 
doubtful. I am, nevertheless, of opinion, that her good 
sense, experience, moderation, and the strong maternal 
affection which animated her throughout her whole life 
towards her eldest son,—an affection amounting to pre- 
dilection, and which he as warmly returned,—would 
have secured the country from any personal collision 
between them. Mary of Medicis was a violent, impla- 
cable, weak, misguided woman, destitute of attachment 
to Louis the Thirteenth, the most unamiable of princes, 
who had likewise imbibed an early conviction that she 
was not wholly unacquainted with his father’s assassi- 
nation. There could not, therefore, exist the slightest 
degree of real analogy between the two cases, though 
Lord Stormont had recently compared them. Yet, if we 
consider how much power corrupts the heart, and how 
much party inflames the passions, we shall probably 
think it equally fortunate for herself and for the nation, 
that she should not have been placed in a situation so 
trying to human nature. 

Among the political caricatures which appeared in the | 
shops of the capital about this time, was a print repre-| 
senting the chancellor, Pitt, and Dundas, in the charac- | 
ters of the “three weird sisters,” wildly but character- | 
istically attired, standing on a heath, intently gazing on | 
the full moon. Her orb appeared half enlightened, half 
eclipsed. The part averted, which remained in darkness, | 
contained the king’s profile. On the other side, resplen- | 
dent with light, and graciously regarding the three | 
gazers, was portrayed a head of the queen. The cir- | 
cumstance of Dundas being thus ranked with Pitt and | 
Thurlow, sufficiently indicates the degree of political | 
consideration which he attracted, and how much higher 
he stood in the public estimation, as a man possessed of | 
power or influence, than any of the remaining cabinet 
ministers. He was, in fact, far superior to either of the 
secretaries of state in real weight and consequence. So 
certain, and so imminent, appeared the Prince of Wales’s | 
appointment to the regency, during the first days of 
February, that medals were struck and sold commemo.- | 
rating the event. One of them, which I purchased at| 
the time, lies now before me. It is of mean execution, | 
presenting nu favourable specimen of the arts in that} 
line. The size is between a shilling and a half crown | 
piece ; the composition, a base metal, designed to imitate | 
silver. On one side appears his royal highness’s side 
face, the hair dressed in small cur!s, as then worn; which 
might, be easily mistaken for a tie-wig, loosely floating 
down his back. The resemblance of his countenance is 
bad and vulgar. He wears a coat embroidered at the 
button-holes, a part of his star just appearing; with a 
prodigious jabot or frill of lace at the breast. Such was 
the costume of that time. , Round it is this legend or 
inscription : 








“Prince Recent or Great Britain, France, 
AND TRELAND,” ETC. 
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On the reverse are engraven the ostrich plumes of the 
Princes of Wales, with the « Jch dien’”’ on a label, sur- 
rounded by the words, 
«“ Born Aveust 12, 1762. 
Appointep Fes. 1789.” 


This medal, struck in order to perpetuate a fact which 
never was realised, is now probably become very rare. 

Carlton house, to which residence the destinies of 
Great Britain were apparently about to be transferred 
from St. James’s, presented in its interior, during the first 
days of February, as may well be supposed, a scene of 
political intrigue and contending interests. The place 
of first lord of the treasury was of course reserved for the 
Duke of Portland; but relative to the office of chancellor 
of the exchequer, and its future possessor, there prevailed 
much uncertainty. Lord John Cavendish had indeed 
been named to it by the public voice, though he neither 
emulated to resume that situation, nor in truth were his 
talents, either financial or parliamentary, adequate to 
conduct it with becoming dignity and credit to himself. 
Common report asserted that Sheridan aspired to fill it, 
the prince approving and supporting his pretension. 
Absurd or improbable as such a story may appear, many 
circumstances conduced to diminish its incredibility. 
During Fox’s absence and Lord Loughborough’s indis- 
position, Sheridan occupied a very high, if not the first, 
rank in his royal highness’s confidence and councils. 
Nor ought we to wonder at the fact. His talents, as a 
member of the house of commons, yielded to none within 
those wallls. I believe Pitt stood more in awe of them, 
if he could be said to stand in awe of any thing, than he 
did of Fox himself. Sheridan moreover possessed other 
qualities not less calculated to acquire the favour of 
the heir-apparent. His convivial powers rendered him 
equally delightful in society, as his vast intellectual en- 
dowments qualified him to shine in parliament, or in the 
cabinet. Fox’s predominant passion, to which he had 
devoted his youth and sacrificed his fortune, was play. 
Sheridan supremely loved wine, of which he swallowed 
vast quantities: a recommendation of no common order 
in the court and at the table of a prince who in that 
respect emulated the younger Cyrus, if in no other 
feature of his character. Neither Lord Rawdon, who 
deservedly stood high in his royal highness’s personal 
regard—nor Grey, nor Windham, nor Erskine, though 
all partaking of his confidence, and frequently the com- 
panions of his private hours, were able to maintain a 
conflict over the bottle with an antagonist like Sheridan. 
His face, even at this period of his life, when he had not 
long completed his thirty-seventh year, began to exhibit 
eloquent proofs of his intemperance. 

But there stil] remained a third cause of the ascendant 
which Sheridan exercised at Carlton house. I mean, 
the prominent part that he had always taken im defence 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s interests, honour, and character. 
When Fox came forward in the house of commons io 
disavow and to deny from authority, in the most formal 
terms, the asserted matrimonial ceremony between her 
and the heir-apparent, we have seen that Sheridan con- 
trived, without contradicting bis friend, to do away in a 
great degree the effect of his assurance. The words 
chosen by Sheridan on the occasion were admirably 
calculated to throw a mysterious veil over the transaction, 
and to give it a sort of sanctity ; while he paid the high- 
est testimonies to the distinguished merits of the lady 
herself. She still continued to enjoy the first place in 
the prince’s affections, and her future destiny formed at 
this time an object of general curiosity. What would 
she become, it was asked, under the approaching regency ? 
Many persons believed, that as soon as the restrictions 
should be taken off, a very high rank of the peerage 
would be immediately conferred on her. But though 
George the First made one of his two mistresses Duchess 
of Kendal, the other—Countess of Darlington; and 
though George the Second imitated his father’s example, 
by creating Madame de Walmoden, Countess of Yar- 
mouth for her life ;—yet I doubt whether any minister 
in 1789 would have advised or sanctioned the adoption 
by the regent of a similar measure. 

Sheridan’s want of high birth and connections could 
not of itself form an insurmountable impediment to his 
being placed at the head of the exchequer, if there liad 
existed no greater obstacle. Have we not, in fact, beheld 
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a provine ial physician’s son, af very enailie ‘rate a ilities, 
raised, in 1801, to the post of first minister; presiding 
over both the treasury and the exchequer, during more 
than three years? Canning’s descent, who has so ably 
filled, and continues at this hour to fill, cabinet offices, 
was not more illustrious than that of Sheridan, which 
produced, during three successive generations, men of 
eminent talents. Nor could Sheridan’s want of property 
have excluded him, since Pitt, as well as Fox, shared | 
with him that defect. But among us, morals, no less 
than talents, are indispensable to ensure political eleva- 
tion ! 
3d—6th February.—The month of January had ex- 

pired under the most gloomy presages respecting the | 
king’s restoration to reason. Having remained more 
than three months in a state of total alienation of mind | 
—or rather, of decided lunacy,—the daily reports issued 
by the medical attendants, which at first were eagerly | 
read, no longer excited the same emotions. Varying | 
little from one day to another in their nature and con- 
tents, they ceased to awaken any lively hope, or almost 
to inspire strong curiosity. All the delays that had 
hitherto impeded the formation of a regency being at 
length surmounted, men of every description looked 
forward to the transfer of the sceptre from George the 
Third to the hands of his son ; when, to the astonishment 
of all, to the joy of the bulk of the nation, but to the 
unspeakable Fx Rete nt of many individuals, a salu- | 
tary change began to manifest itself in the disorder. It 
commenced early in February, advancing progressively 
with the month, and indicating an imperfect return or 
resumption of reason. One of the first symptoms that 
he gave of it happened in the following manner. Either 
on the 4th or 5th of February, a friend of mine, Mr. 
Robert Greville, brother of the late Earl of Warwick, 
then one of his majesty’s equerries, and in waiting at 
the time, happened to be standing near the king’s bed at 
Kew, engaged conversation with Dr. Willis. Both 
of them were unprepared for, and unapprehensive of, his 
either listening to or understanding their discourse, 
Greville observed to Willis, that Lord North had made | 
many enquiries after his majesty’s health. “ Has he?” 
said the king. “ Where did he make them? At St. 

James’s, or here?” On their replying to his question, 
“Lord North,” said he, unlike the | 
others. He is a good man.”—The king formed a per- 
fectly just estimate of Lord North. Party and polities 
had driven him to take refuge under the shield of the 
coalition ; but an early and deep-rooted affection for his 
old master survived in his bosom. Throughout the 

whole progress of the royal disorder, Burke, on the con- 

trary, displayed little concern or sympathy for him; but 

much indecorus impatience to arrive at power. 

The commons having met on the 3d of February, and 
agreed to the resolution of the lords, a message was sent 
down from the upper house, desiring their attendance at 
the act of reading the commission. Lord Bathurst, as 
the representative of the chancellor, who was still absent 
from indisposition, briefly stated the causes of convoking 
parliament. Every form incident to opening the session 
in the accustomed manner having been observed, as soon 
as the speaker and the members present were returned 
from the bar of the lords, Pitt moved for leave to bring in 
a bill consonant to the purposes enumerated by Lord 
Bathurst. No objection being made, he introduced it on 
the 5th, when it was read a first time, with little other 
interruption than a few indignant comments from Burke: 
but upon the subsequent evening, that extraordinary man 
unlocked all the stores of his eloquence to oppose its fur- 
ther progress. “The duration of his majesty’s malady,” 
said Burke, “lies hidden in the secret recesses of the 
dispensations of Providence. He is insane; but his 
disease is not intermittent; nor has it any lucid inter- 
vals, and partial visitations of reason. is faculties are 
totally eclipsed. Nota partial, but a total and entire 
eclipse. The present di/! is indefinite in its duration ; 
because that bold promiser, Dr. Willis himself, cannot 
venture to fix a time when the king may be able to re- 
sume his functions, And as he, whose temerity would 
impel him to decide on that point if the thing were pos- 
sible, does not hazard an opinion on it, we may well 
presume that physicians of cooler judgment will not even 
pronounce a conjecture on the subject. 

“The dill,” continued Burke, “is intended not only 


“is a good man, 
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lw vho are to be outlawed and attainted, as having forfeited | parliamentary proceedings advanced; 


and it was sup- 


all claim to the confidence of the country. This house} posed that the lapse of a few days must place his royal 


is now scattering the seeds of future dissensions in the| highness in the regent’s chair. 
for the perpetration of| of commons seemed alike emulous to expedite the pro- 
which acts, public justice will one day overtake and bring} gress of the di// by which he was to be invested with 
According to the provisions of the} that office. 


| . . 
royal family, verging to treasons ; 


ministers to trial. 


Each side of the house 


But impediments to despatch arose at every 


| bill, as it is drawn up, until the queen shall think proper|step. Divisions even occasionally occurred on particular 
to assert that the king is recovered, the people possess| regulations, in which ministers were usually supported 


no means of knowing the fact. If, therefore, her 


sit in a chair at the head of that council, the bill provides 
that he shall be declared capable. 
jinent, except putting into the hands of Dr, Willis and 
his keepers the whole power of changing the government! 
|A person who has been insane may be so subdued by 
| coercion as to become capable of submitting to act the 
‘fare e appointed, and of appearing for a short period to 
| have resumed his intellects. I maintain the utter impos- 
sibility of adducing proof, whether a person who has been 
| insane is perfectly recovered or not. ‘The whole business 
|is a scheme, under the pretence of pronouncing his 
inajesty recovered, to bring back an insane king.” 


this speech may appear, and whatever condemnation 
‘they excited at the time when they were pronounced, 
‘yet Burke’s observations were not ‘destitute of justice. 
If the king’s restoration of reason had proved partial and 
/temporary, instead of complete, many of the predicted or 
| supposed evils might have been realised. Happily, in 
1789 his recovery was rapid and total. So was it in 
1801. But, throughout the whole spring of 1811, I 
| know that he floated between sanity and insanity, till 
‘finally his mind seemed to become ‘effete and extinct. 
| Fortunately, his eldest son, then instructed by time and 
‘the progress of events, allowed the existing frame of 
| government to remain untouched ; as he unquestionably 
lought to have done in 1789, till the probable event of 
| (he king’s malady could have been ascertained. Burke 
concluded by again alluding to the position of the queen. 
| I do not suspect her,” observed he, “of ever inten- 
tionally acting with impropriety. But situations and 
|temptations may pervert the purest mind, and draw it 
aside from the path of rectitude. This house, proceeding 
step after step, has imperceptibly been led on to commit 
jacts, which, if they had been proposed at once, would 
have been rejected by every man of principle. Like 
Macbeth, who, after having murdered Duncan and 
| Banquo, exelaims, 


a IT am in blood 
Stept in so far, that should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er ;” 








| so they find thenselves inclined to proceed, from a want 
of courage to retrace their steps.” No fact can more 
| forcibly prove the degree of unpopularity to which Burke 
‘had sunk at this period, than the circumstance of a 
speech containing matter so impressive, and so much 
calculated to awaken deep reflections in the minds of his 
heurers, eliciting no reply. Not a word of answer was 
made to it, either by Pitt or by any member of adminis- 
| tration. 

| 9h February—Already the king began to exhibit 
| unequivocal symptoms of returning reason ; information 
of which fact, however guardedly expressed it might be 
in the medical reports, yet becoming rapidly diffused 
throughout society, contributed to sustain the adminis- 
tration. All coercion of his person having long been 
withdrawn, as early as the 4th of February his majesty 
not only shaved his beard, but part of his head; Willis 
being present during the operation. His body seemed 
to sympathise with his mind, and to aid its restoration ; 
an abscess forming in his neck, which suppurated, and 
afforded relief. Ever since the last week of January he 
had been allowed, as often as the weather permitted, 
to walk out in the royal gardens of Kew, or of Richmond, 
accompanied by Dr. Willis, and one of that physician’s 
sens. Though much emaciated in consequence of his 
confinement, together with the medical treatment that 
he had undergone, he was capable of great exercise and 
exertion. Not only the queen, but the princess royal 
was brought into his apartment of evenings, and re- 
mained with him a considerable time. Notwithstanding, 
however, these apparently favourably indications, as no 


However indecorous and censurable some passages of} sion ?” 


coun-| by a majority fluctuating between fifty and sixty. The 
cil should declare it, and that his majesty shall be able to| clause giving to the queen a power over part of the privy 


purse, and locking up the remainder, being carried by 


What is this enact-| fifty-five votes, a most obstinately contested debate fol- 


lowed on the next enactment, which vested in ber ma- 
jesty the care of the king’s person, and the government 
of the household. 
strength in that quarter the opposition concentered all 
their force. 

Lord North demanded of Pitt if he was fully aware 
of the parliamentary influence which it must confer, 
“ Eighteen peers,” cortinued he, “belong to the house- 
hold. Do gentlemen consider that eighteen peers voting 
on one side, make the difference of thirty-six on a divi- 
It was stated, without receiving any contradic- 
tion from the treasury bench, that the number of officers 
in the royal household amounted to nearly one hundred 
and fifty ; whose places were, respectively, worth from 
sixty, up to eighteen hundred pounds a year. Powis 
reprobated the measure, and Marsham maintained that 
the aggregate number of members of the two houses hold- 
ing employments, either in the king’s or in the queen’s 
household, approached nearer sixty than thirty. Sheri- 
dan was most pointed in his observations on Pitt's 
avowed intention to propose a new establishment for 
the regent. “ How does he dare,” asked Sheridan, “to 
suggest such an idea, after having heard the declaration 
made from authority, that the prince desires to have no 
such establishment created as must occasion fresh bur- 
dens on the people? Does he not mean to leave bis 
royal highness the power of exercising his own free will 
upon the point? The minister must possess a pretty 
considerable share of presumption, who can take it for 
granted that his majesiy, whenever he recovers, will be 
pleased to hear of a new and unnecessary tax having been 
imposed on his subjects for such a purpose, in addition 
to their present heavy load.” 

All these attacks were nevertheless conducted with 
some degree of temper. But Burke, whose impatience 
to attain possession of office, and whose irritable forma- 
tion of mind Jed him to spurn the ordinary restraints of 
prudence, let loose his indignation on the chancellor of 
the exchequer. “ He demands,” exclaimed Burke, 
“whether we would strip the king of every mark of 
royalty, and transfer them to the regent? No! Heaven 
forbid, while the person wearing the crown can lend a 
grace to those dignities, and derive a ‘ustre from the 
splendour of his household! But have we forgotten 
that we are debating relative to a monarch smitten by 
the hand of Omnipotence? Do we recollect that the 
Almighty has hurled him from his throne, and plunged 
him into a condition that may justly excite the pity of 
the meanest peasant in his domMmions!” Expressions 
so indecorous, exciting very general disapprobation, and 
a loud cry arising from the ministerial ranks, of “Take 
down his words,” the Marquis of Graham, who was 
seated near Pitt, on the treasury bench, started up, and 
declared that “no individual within those walls should 
dare to assert that the king was hurled from his throne.” 
A scene of great clamour and disorder occurred during 
some moments, Burke vainly attempting to obtain a pa- 
tient audience. No sooner had he, however, surmounted 
the tumult, than, without displaying any embarrassment, 
he assured the house that he would give them a full op- 
portunity to take down his words. “I was interrupted,” 
continued he, “in the middle of a sentence; and Scrip- 
ture itself, so mangled, may be rendered blasphemy. But 
when in our very churches it is asserted that the king is 
afflicted for our national sins, shall I not be permitted to 
say that he is strack by the hand of God? What! when 
we are putting up prayers for the restoration of his in- 
tellect, and declaring that it is in punishment of our 
iniquities the sovereign is deprived of reason, shall I not 
be allowed to assert that Omnipotence has smitten him ? 
His illness is caused by no act of ours. But ought we, 
in this, his hour of sickness and calamity, to clothe his 














to degrade the prince, but the whole Brunswick family ; 


reliance could yet be placed on their continuance, the 


bed with purple, to make a mockery of him, to put on 


Against so vast an accession of 
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operated as a perpetual disqualification, like the respect | 
manifested by the followers of Epicurus for their gods. 
Lord North reprobated it as “a barbarous principle | 

This elegant and ingenious apology, clothed in the| pushed to a barbarous extent ;” while Lord Maitland) 
Janguage of Scripture, which, with the single exception exclaimed with his characteristic energy of voice and 
perhaps of Erskine, Burke alone could have applied with | manner, that «it was not a disrespect, but an insult to 
so much felicity and promptitude to the case, produced |the king, to the queen, and to the Prince of Wales.” 
its full effect. He improved it to inveigh with equal| Burke treated the idea as revolting to humanity. «I 
force, but in less intemperate terms, against other fea-|am myself a father,” said he. “So is the noble lord in 
tures of the dill. “ How,” demanded he, « will the king the blue riband. How should we feel, on recovering 
be pleased, on his recovery, at finding the patronage of | from a malady such as the present, to find that our sons 
the household transferred from his son and representa-|had been precluded from all share in the custody of 
tive to the queen? He must be shocked at such an act,/our persons! I should regard as a murderer the man 
unless on the monstrous supposition that his majesty is|who debarred my son all access to me.” Denunciations 
a good husband and a bad father. The royal family are |s0 vioient produced no effect on Pitt; and when a divi- 
in fact totally excluded from the present measure, while|sion took place, Lord North’s motion was rejected, 








his head a crown of thorns, to place a reed in his hand, 
to array him in royal robes, and to cry ‘ Hail! King of 
the British !’” 





power of an enormous description is withdrawn from the |though only by forty-eight votes. The Duke of Glou- 
king’s eldest son, and vested in a person not of his ma-|cester, when proposed, had against him forty-nine. It 
jesty’s blood. No one grateful function is left to the | was not attempted to divide the house on the Duke of | 
regent which may balance the dreadful attributes of Cumberland. The two brothers had acted, indeed, a| 
sovereignty. He can make no peers. He can grant widely different part throughout the whole period of the 
neither pensions nor offices. He can exercise no chari-|sovereign’s illness. While the lattter, as well as the! 
ties. We are about to confer on him a mock.crown, a| Duchess of Cumberland, approved themselves devoted 
tinsel robe, and a Jackered sceptre.” | partisans of the heir-apparent, and avowedly canvassed 
“In former times,” continued Burke, “the road to|for him, the Duke of Gloucester withdrew ina great 
popularity was by upholding the liberties of the people. | measure from society. Secluded from politics and plea- 
The chancellor of the exchequer is born for the age in |sures, he absented himself equally from the house of 
which he lives. He takes another path. The present| peers, and seemed deeply to feel the calamity which ob- 
bill is contrived to fortify himself when out of office.|scured the throne. 
His majesty may continue insane for twenty yeats. And | During these parliamentary proceedings, Carlton house 
in such case, what a state of anarchy are we creating,| presented a scene of extraordinary agitation. His ma- 
when we thus set up a divided government!” Highly ijesty’s progressive advance, not only in bodily health, 
coloured as were some parts of this picture, it must be | but in the resumption of his mental faculties, was too 
admitted that there was truth, as well as talent, in its | steady, regular, and apparent, to remain any longer mat- 
composition. If the king’s recovery had been delayed,|ter either of doubt or of concealment. Yet Warren, 
or had only been doubtful in its nature, a struggle for| though he admitted a considerable degree of composure 
power would have ensued between Pitt and Fox; be-|to have taken place in the king’s general deportment| 
tween the regent and the queen ; which was obviated by and conversation, pertinaciously adhered to his opinion, | 
his prompt resumption of the reins of government. She- that no real or permanent amelioration had been operat- 
ridan having moved a clause limiting her majesty’s con- ed in his complaint. As Warren stood first in public 
trol over-the officers of the household “ to such as should | estimation for medical skill, many persons, long accus- 
be deemed necessary for attending about the king’s per-|tomed to repose almost unlimited confidence in his pro- 
son,” ministers carried the question again by the same | fessional assertions, continued incredulous on the sub- 
majority as the preceding, namely, fifty-five votes. ject. Sir Lucas Pepys, on the other hand, throughout 
10th February.—On the subsequent evening, the the whole progress of the disorder, had, as I know, en- 
minister proceeded to name the eight individuals whom tertained a contrary sentiment; and his belief being 
he proposed to form her majesty’s council. The Arch-|strengthened by the recent symptoms, he made no se- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, together with Lords|cret of his conviction that a speedy and complete reco- 
Thurlow and Kenyon, as the two chiefs of the law, na-| very would ensue. Information of the circumstance 
turally occupied the first place. Pitt joined with these {reaching the Prince of Wales, he immediately sent for 
dignitaries of the church. and the bar, the four heads of| Pepys, who, on his arrival at Carlton house, being usher- 
the departments constituting the royal household; name- | ed into his royal highness’s presence, there found Dr. 
ly, the lord-steward, and lord-chamberlain ; the master of| Warren. A warm expostulation took place between 
the horse, and the groom of the stole. Lord North, who them, though they lived on terms of mutual regard, ap- 
from his anxiety to supply the void occasioned by Fox’s| preaching to friendship. Each reproached the other 
absence took part in every discussion, immediately inti- with deceiving the prince by a false representation of 
mated his intention of moving to insert the names of the facts. Warren maintained, that however flattering ap- 
princes of the blood, being of full age, his majesty’s|pearances might be, they would prove fallacious, and that 
sons ; as well as those of the Dukes of Gloucester and of|the alienation of mind was incurable. Pepys as stiffly 
Cumberland, his brothers. Other eminent public func- | Supported the opposite belief. At length the two phy- 
tionaries were pointed out likewise from different quar- | Sicians parted, leaving the prince to form his own judg- 
ters of the house, as proper for the same distinction. | ment on their prognostics. But a few days determined 
Sheridan ingeniously treated the ministerial proposition |the question in Pepys’s favour. Warren’s political bias 
of excluding the princes of the blood as unnatural ; « be- unquestionably obscured his usual discernment. All 
cause parliament became thereby the instrument of in-|these particulars were related to me by Sir Lucas Pepys 
fusing into her majesty’s mind a suspicion, that her sons | himself, within a week after the time when they hap- 
were not proper persons to advise her, which was an pened. 
outrage on the feelings of nature.” The eight names 11th February.—A publication took place at this 
enumerated by Pitt having been severally carried with-|juncture, which, however undeserving of serious com- 
out any division, Lord North then moved that “the|memoration it may seem, yet threw no ordinary degree 
Duke of York be a member of the council.” It was op- of ridicule on the prince’s cause and followers. Hume, 
posed, not only by the chancellor of the exchequer, but |the most philosophic historian of the last century, though 
by Addington, then scarcely known as member for | by no means the most impartial, has thought even a 
Devizes ; destined nevertheless, within two years, to fill| soug deserving mention among the events of a reign. 
the speaker’s chair, and within twelve, to succeed Pitt} He says, when enumerating the particulars which con- 
himself at the head of the treasury and the exchequer :|duced in December, 1688, to produce the flight of James 
one of the most extraordinary political transmutations|the Second, “It may not be unworthy of notice, that a 
which we have witnessed in our time! |merry ballad, called Lillibullero, being at this time pub- 
The minister resisted the Duke of York’s nomination |lished in derision of the papists and the Irish, it was 
on those general principles in conformity to which it had | greedily received by the people; and was sung by all 
been thought improper to allow the Prince of Wales ranks of men, even by the king’s army, who were 
any concern in the care of his majesty’s person. If,|strongly seized with the national spirit. ‘This incident 
therefore, the eldest son was excluded, respect to him) both discovered and served to increase the general dis- 
made it necessary to extend the same rule to the rest of|content of the kingdom.” So happened it in some de- 
the royal fumily. Such a respect, Burke observed,|gree on the present occasion. Among the individuals 
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who filled an important place in the interior of Carlton 
house, in February, 1789, was Weltjee. He occupied 
(not the post held by Bonneau in the court of Charles 
the Seventh, King of France, respecting which office 
Voltaire says— 





“Tl eut l'emploi qui certes n’est pas mince, 
Et qu’a la cour, ou tout se peint en beau, 
Nous appellons etre |’ami du prince; 


but) the charge of comptroller of the kitchen and cellars 
of that royal residence; an employment that demanded 
great gastronomic talents. Weltjee was a German of no 
ordinary bodily dimensions, not distinguished by the hu- 
mility of his deportment or manners, and fully impressed 
with the importance of his post. Though he had resided 
some years in England, he spoke no language except a 
barbarous Anglo-Westphalian jargon, which generally 
provoked laughter. Nor was his English orthography 
more correct than his enunciation. But amidst his at- 
tention to the tastes of his roval highness, Weltjee had 
not been oblivious of his own personal interests. 

On the 7th of February died Sir Thomas Halifax, a 
city knight, one of the representatives for the borough 
of Aylesbury. It was imagined that Colonel Gerard 
Lake, who then filled the situation about the prince of 
first equerry and commissioner of the stables, and whose 
distinguished military services in India have since raised 
him to the rank of a British viscount, would have started 
for the vacancy. I believe in point of fact he did offer 
himself, but without success; though at the general 
election in 1790 he was chosen one of the members for 
Aylesbury. 

A very few days after Halifax’s decease, a printed let- 
ter, addressed to the freeholders of that borough, signed 
«“ W. Velshie,” was circulated at the west end of the 
town. Its contents could not be perused by the most 
splenetic man with a grave countenance. I copy the 
Original! as it now lies on my table. 


“To De Gendelmen, de Abbés, and de Freholders of de 
Comté of Ailsbri. 

‘“¢ My frind Gerri Lake havin offurd his sarvis’s. to re- 
preprepresent you in parlialialiament, I presum to tak 
de friddom to recummind um to you, being my frind, 
and grate frind of my master de Prince. He is ver 
clever gendelmen, and kno de horse ver vell, how to bi 
for de Prince, and how to sel for himselvy. But if you 
tink him two poor, and send him to de divl, I beg to offer 
myselv on his intrist, havin got plenti of munny in de 
honorable stasion I holds under de Prince. I am natu- 
ralise Inglisman and Wig, and was introduce to de Wig 
Club by Lord Stormant and Jak Payne. Iam no papis 
myselv, tho I keeps grate fat papis hore, and sum say | 
am married to hur. My public sentimints are dat I vil 
give you ver good dinnurs and plenti of munni, if you 
will lect me your repreresentatatative. My frinds and 
connuxions are de Duk of Qinsbri, Lord Lodian, Lord 
Luffbro, Lord Malmsbri, Lord Clurmunt, Lord Cartrit, 
‘Sheridan, Gerri Lake, Jak Payne, Geo. Hangre, Burke, 
Singel Spict Hambledon, Eglintown. Master Lee, Trevis 
de Jew, yong Gray, all de Convays, Harri Standup, 
Tarletan, and ‘Tom Stepni. My principles are God dam 
de King and de Quin, de Pitt and de Rustricsuns; and 
God bles de Prince and all his broders, and de duk de 
Cumberland. I say agen and agen dat de Prince be our 
lawful suvring, and not his fader. 

«“T am, gendelmen, 
“ Your frind and sarvant, 
« W, Vetsaie.” 


The universally reputed author of this ludicrous pro- 
duction was the present Earl Onslow, then eldest son of 
Lord Onslow, commonly called in society Tom Onslow. 
He represented at the time the borough of Guildford. In 
his person he was low, rather indeed beneath the middle 
stature, and destitute of any elegance or grace; most 
fluent in discourse, his words and ideas always seeming 
to press for utterance. His education had corresponded 
with his birth ; the great compositions of antiquity were 
familiar to him ; and he possessed an infinity of wit, if 
unfortunately it had not too frequently degenerated 
into buffoonery. Even then he was often classical, 
though not always decorous. Yet her majesty, and the 
princesses, her daughters, delighted in his society, seem- 
ing to enjoy his most eccentric flights of humour, fancy, 
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and mimickry. They were peculiar to himself, baffling 
all attempt at description. In order to spare the eye, 
though he might sometimes wound the ear, he usually 
performed them behind a screen, His predominant pas- 
sion was driving four in hand. We passed the whole 
day in his phaeton, and sacrificed every object to the gra- 
tification of that “ignoble ambition,” as he himself 
called it when speaking to me on the subject. Never- 
theless, while holding the reins and exercising the whip 
in Piccadilly, his mind was not inactive. If by accident 
we met, he would sumetimes stop, descend from the 
phaeton, and entreat me to listen to a lampoon, or a 
couplet which he had just composed : he had, in fact, a 
poetic vein, though the stream was shallow. Voluble 
as he appeared to be in conversation, and abounding with 
ideas, he possessed no political talent; and I believe he 
never made an attempt to rise in either house of parlia- 
ment, where the name of Onslow would have secured 
him a favourable hearing, at least in one house. On 
himself, not less than on his acquaintance, he exercised 
his satire, sparing neither his own defects of mind nor 
of person. I have already observed that he had scarcely 
attained to middle height. Driving, on a certain day, to 
the custom-house in his phaeton, while remaining on the 
quays, a crane which was employed in landing goods, 
in swinging round, caught his carriage, and had nearly 
lifted it from the ground, driver, horses, and all. Onslow, 
who was an expert coachman, disengaged himself after 
some time, not without difficulty, from his perilous situa- 
tion. “ Now,” exclaimed he, « I can believe in the ac- 
counts transmitted to us of the battle between the pig- 
mies and the cranes.” 

Amonz the eminent individuals enumerated in 
© Weltjee’s address to the electors of Aylesbury,” many 
have already been mentioned in the course of these me- 
moirs. Indeed, with the exception of three,—namely, 
the Earl of Eglinton, Mr. Lee, and Travis,—I person- 
ally knew, in a greater or less degree, all the others, I 
have elsewhere spoken of the late Admiral Payne, one 
of the most honest, honourable, and attached servants 
of the Prince of Wales. Lord Carteret still survives 
in 1821, at a very advanced age. Having been raised 
to the peerage by Pitt, in 1784, and holding at the time 
of his majesty’s malady the office of joint postmaster- 
general, his defection in joining the prince’s party ex- 
cited much surprise, while it cost him his place. The 
honourable George Hanger, now become an [rish baron 
in his old age, by the successive decease of his two bro- 
thers, the Lords Coleraine, might rather be considered 
as a humble retainer of Carlton house, than justly num- 
bered among the friends of the heir-apparent. Poor 
even to a degree of destitution, without profession or 
regular employment, subsisting from day to day by ex- 
pedients, some of them not the most reputable, he was 
regarded as a sort of outcast from decent society. Yet 
he did not altogether want a degree of eccentric talent. 
Like myself, he is an author, having published, nearly 
twenty years ago, his “ Life, Adventures, and Opinions,” 
a work in which, together with much absurdity, «nay be 
found some curious facts and anecdotes of Lis own time. 
Sir Thomas Stepney, who has succeeded to the title, but 
without the estate, of his elder brother, and my friend, 
the late Sir John, belonged to the Duke of York, not to 
the Prince of Wales. In the duke’s family, Stepney 
has held for a quarter of a century, and still continues 
at the present hour to fill, the post of groom of the bed- 
chamber. ‘Tarleton, distinguished in his youth, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, as a brave and enterprising 
partisan during the course of the American war, the 
Trenck of our time, has been since known in parliament, 
through many sessions, as member for Liverpool. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity with which the regency 
bill had advanced through the house of commons, yet 
one great, delicate, and most important provision still re- 
mained for regulation. I mean the mode and form by 
which his majesty should be enabled, on his mental re- 
covery, to resume the monarchical power. It formed a 
point of extraordinary difiiculty for legislation, Pitt, 
with his usual masterly compression of ideas, stated his 
proposition to the house, enabling the queen, whenever 
she and five of her council should consider the king to 
be restored to sanity of mind, immediately to convoke 
the privy council, as far as any number not less than 
nine. It sia of the latter body should coincide in opin- 
ion that his majesty’s disorder no longer existed, they 
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were authorised and bound to countersign the proclama- 
tion informing the public of his recovery. A copy of 
|this instrument was ordered to be immediately transmit- 
jted to the Lord Mayor of London, and to be printed in 
ithe Gazette, parliament being totally precluded from ex- 
ercising any interference or participation throughout the 
| whole transaction. Such was the minister’s plan, which 
|he justified by strong, plausible, and solid reasons. « ‘The 
king possesses,” said Pitt, “ an undoubted right to resume 
ithe personal exercise of the royal authority as soon as he 
has recovered his reason. ‘That fact must be notified 
\through some ostensible channel. Privy-councillors, 
\responsible for their advice, would form the proper mode 
}of communicating the event to the country, which noti- 
ification would instantly terminate the regency. The 
queen and Aer council having stated it to the president 
of the council, then, on the king’s requisition under his 
sign manual, the privy-council being assembled, are 
bound to countersign the royal proclamation calling on 
parliament to meet without delay. In consequence of 
such precautions, I conceive it to be impossible that a 
resumption can take place under doubtful or equivocal 
circumstances.” 

Wise, able, and commensurate with the evil, as this 
ineasure may perhaps appear to posterity, it excited the 
general, unqualified indignation of the chiefs of opposi- 
lion. Powis stigmatised it by the epithets of “incon- 
gruous, unprecedented, and unconstitutional ; an attempt 
/to supersede the rights of parliament, transferring them 
to a hackneyed and garbled junto.” Marsham reiterated 
all these accusations, Francis observed how easy it was 
to prove beyond dispute the existence of insanity, but 
how difficult to demonstrate the fact of a real and com- 
plete recovery. “Yet parliament,” continued he, 
“having thought it indispensable to establish the king’s 
incapacity to the satisfaction of the whole country, was 
now called on to refer the question of his resumption to 

jan inferior tribur.al.”” Sheridan pointing these remarks 
against the minister with his accustomed talent, Dundas 
icame forward to Pitt’s support. “ The proposition,” 
said he, « submitted to the house, is for enabling the king, 
on his recovery, to meet his parliament in his own right 
as sovereign. On the contrary, the alternative held out 
| would humiliate him to the character of a supplicant for 
|his throne, while he must witness his authority exercised 
|by a regent. But there still remains an additional check, 
‘and which I by no means regard as feeble in its opera- 
‘tien, It is the pause allowed to his majesty, during 
which he may exercise his philosophy and his religion, 
hy revolving deeply his situation, previous to issuing the 
proclamation which will say to his people, J. am again 
|vour king, Canit be suffered, that when he is recovered, 
|the regent appointed to exercise his functions shall come 
down to parliament with the pomp of royalty, while the 
sovereign is compelled to remain a spectator of the show 
‘from the windows of Buckingham house? I believe 
this assembly and the country will equally revolt at such 
|a proposition.” 

It was not till towards the close of the debate that 
Burke attempted to take part in the discussion ; nor, such 
was his unpopularity, did he succeed without consider- 
able difficulty. «“ We have been asked,” observed he, 
| from the treasury bench, whether we would wish to 
|see the king a supplicant to parliament for his throne ! 
\I reply, yes; I consider parliament as the proper judge 
jof kings, and it is necessary that they should be amena- 
ble to it. But I do not wish him to be a supplicant to 
his own menial servants who eat his bread, and receive 
his wages.’—* The first indispensable preliminary to his 
|majesty’s resumption of the royal authority, is that the 
lsanity should not be doubtful. It would form matter of 
lawful responsibility, to bring forward the person of a 
| monarch who might become the tool of a faction. ‘he 
|disorder with which he is visited resembles a vast sea 
‘that has rolled in, and then at a low tide bas rolled back, 
‘leaving a beld and barren shore. Ihave visited the 
|dreadful abodes in which are confined these unfortunate 
beings. An author of no ordinary authority, when de- 
scribing the uncertainty of the symptoms that indicate 
sanity, declares that many of the patients who had re- 
mained a month after their apparent recovery, before they 
|were pronounced free from all complaint, had relapsed 
jon the very last day previous to their intended liberation. 
The consequences were of the most disastrous kind. 


| 
| 
| 


restoration of reason, have proceeded to acts of san. 
guinary violence.” Strong marks of disapprobatioy, 
with cries of order, issuing from the ministerial benches 
at this part of his speech, «I wish, Mr. Speaker,” re. 
sumed Burke, “ to observe the utmost delicacy ; but deli- 
cacy is only a subsidiary virtue, and ought always to be 
subordinate to truth, where the latter is of paramount 
importance. Towards the other sex we cannot preserve 
too much delicacy, yet are there numerous occasions in 
which it must be sacrificed. Child-birth, more especially 
where a kingdom is at stake, divorce bills, trials for 
rapes, proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts,—on all 
these, a total disregard is necessarily exhibited for deli- 
cacy. I readily admit that the king’s resumption of 
power, if his cure prove effectual and permanent, will 
be a most auspicious event ; but its effects must be pro. 
portionably dreadful should a sudden relapse take place.” 
I have attempted to state with precision the purport of 
Burke’s observations, as, independent of the curious na- 
ture of the subject, it may probably form the last occa- 
sion that I shall have to mention that illustrious person 
in the course of these memoirs. After the debate of the 
11th of February, Burke retired from the house of com- 
mons, or took no part in the discussions that arose there 
during a considerable time. Finding that all his oppo- 
sition only produced great odium to himself, while the 
king, contrary to Dr. Warren's predictions, advanced 
rapidly to the complete resumption of his mental powers, 
Burke abandoned a theatre on which he could no longer 
perform a part useful to his friends or to the common 
cause. In truth, he had incurred, by his line of conduct, 
severe, but, perhaps, unjust censure ; for it is impossible 
to deny that a most striking analogy exists between the 
two cases of Charles the Sixth and of George the Third, 
as Burke more than once asserted ; though the admirable 
provisions of the British constitution preserved us from 
experiencing the calamities by which France was deso- 
lated under that unhappy reign. Nor did Burke by any 
means exaggerate the misfortune of a partial restoration 
of reason, if it had taken place in 1789, as actually hap- 
pened twenty-two years later, in the spring of 1811. 
George the Third, during successive weeks, then seemed 
to have nearly or fully recovered his faculties; and he 
displayed in his conversations with the ministers the ut- 
most anxiety, as well as impatience, to resume his scep- 
tre. What a collision might—nay, must have arisen 
between Pitt and Fox, if the king, at the time of which 
I now treat, had only enjoyed gleams and intervals of 
sanity! But other circumstances contributed to silence 
Burke. On the 11th of February, his majesty’s disorder 
had evidently subsided, and Warren himself, who re- 
mained so long incredulous, at length signed upon that 
day a most favourable report. Such progress, indeed, 
had he made towards a perfect cure, that on the morning 
of the very day in question, Pitt had been allowed, for 
the first time, to visit the sovereign, since the beginning 
of his malady. He went down alone to Kew, was in- 
troduced by Dr. Willis, remained with his majesty about 
fifteen minetes, conversed with him on ordinary topics, 
of course avoiding political subjects, and found him col- 
lected on every point. 
Before I take leave of Burke, whose name fills so con- 
spicuous a place in the annals of George the Third during 
more than thirty years, let us cast a farewell glance on 
him at this period of his life. Never, throughout his 
splendid parliamentary career,—and splendid it unques- 
tionably was, though passed almost wholly on the oppo- 
sition bench,—had he sunk so low in popular estimation 
asin 1789! He no longer contended against a king 
and a minister engaged in a civil war, which produced 
annually new disgraces and defeats. On the other hand, 
Burke felt himself declining in years and in health. 
His circumstances were very embarrassed; his son, 
whom he fondly cherished, was destitute of any provi- 
sion or fortune, and his own temper had become sharp- 
ened by long adversity ; while his sanguine expectations 
of filling the pay-office a third time, under the approach- 
ing regency, had become suddenly overclouded. Old 
age impended, with its infirmities and diseases. From 
this seemingly hopeless situation he was soon extricated 
by the French revolution, of which event, and its con- 
sequences to Europe, he early took a very different view 
and formed a very diflerent estimate from Fox. 
His speeches and literary productions in opposition to 





{Some of these wretched individuals, after an assumed 


the inroads of popular violence, anarchy, and subversion 
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x the ties which had so long united |¢he three gems of Europe !—gems which he was never | Ais testimony, I presume, will not be called in question.” 


him with Fox, naturally led him over to Pitt. I wasjagain permitted to see. His whole residence in London | A division taking place, Lord Rawdon’s amendment was 


present in the house of commons on that evening when 
Burke, after producing from under his coat the revolu- 
tionary dagger, and renouncing all further connection 
with his old political friends, crossed to the treasury 
bench, where he squeezed himself in between Dundas 
and Pitt. It formed the most interesting and affecting 
scene that I witnessed during the time that I remained 
in parliament; Fox weeping throughoutthe whole trans- 
action, his emotions, as often as he rose to speak, im- 
peding his utterance. 


” 


had been a “ phantasma, 
terminating in disappointment. 


viduals, either of high rank, or holding offices of trust,|then arose on the question of adjournment. 
or distinguished by the king’s personal favour, were | 
Moore, Arch-|the king might again be speedily brought forward in his 
| regal capacity, proposed to “ report progress: 


admitted to see and converse with him. 
bishop of Canterbury, a dull, but a worthy and respect- 


able prelate, was among the first; and on the following | 
|opposed it with the utmost vehemence. 


day, Pitt, together with the new speaker of the house of 





Burke, on the contrary, who | majesty. 
shifted his place more than once before he finally passed | of Richmond were allowed to wait on him; but it was!ing. 


injurious to his health, and | 
Already various indi-| being eighty-nine to sixty-six: and a warm discussion 


rejected by twenty-three votes, the respective numbers 


Ministers, 
anxious to stop further proceedings, at a moment when 


” but the 
Zarl of Carlisle, Lord Stormont, and various other peers, 


When the 


commons, had an interview of some length with his|“ Irish propositions,’ said they, “ were discussed with- 


Even the Earl of Chesterfield and the Duke 


in these walls, we eontinued here till ¢wo in the morn- 
And are we now, at half past eight, to be told of 


over to the government side of the house, never shed a|not thought proper to introduce into his presence the|the lateness of the hour? No man who considers the 
tear, nor even manifested any sentiment of concern.) Prince of Wales or the Duke of York. 


Abhorrence of the revolutionary doctrines, as he esteemed 
them, which Fox had professed on different occasions, 
seemed to have steeled Burke’s breast against all impres- 
sions or recollections of former times. Indeed, his whole 
deportment resembled the wild and troubled movements 
of a man disordered in mind, rather than the sober, re- 
flective determination of a statesman. So great an ac- 
cession of moral strength to administration was justly 
appreciated by the sovereign and by the minister. ‘T'wo 
pensions, amounting together to three thousand six hun- 
dred pounds a year, were bestowed on him, each for 
three lives, as his remuneration. I believe he obtained 
for them by sale near six-and thirty thousand pounds. 
Honours and distinctions followed. Not, indeed, titles 
or decorations, but the most flattering testimonies of no- 
tice and of royal favour. George the Third accompanied 
him from one end to the other of Windsor Terrace, 
covering with attentions and expressions of regard the 
champion of order, monarchy, and good government. 
Thus secured by the bounty of the crown from pecuniary 
difficulties, did that distinguished individual shortly after- 
wards finish his days! 


With the chancellor he held long and repeated con- 
versations, Willis being usually, but not invariably pre- 
sent on these occasions, when only topics of ordinary 
discourse were agitated. With the queen and his daugh- 
ters he passed much time. 
memory, all returned ; while his pulse, which had risen 
te one hundred and twenty pulsations in a minute, dur- 
ing the severe accesses of his disorder, fell gradually to 
its usual standard. He was not left in ignorance that 
Warren, throughout his whole distemper, had augured 
ill of his recovery; and that, when the other medical 
attendants perceived amendment, Warren either did not, 
or would not, coincide in opinion with them. As early 





'as the 11th of February, when that physician arrived at 
| Kew and entered his apartment, the king held out his 
|arm, adding, “ Feel my pulse, Dr. Warren. How does it 
|beat? And how many strokes did it beat three days ago! 
|I think there is some amendment. Is there not!” War- 
|ren admitted it, and fully confirmed his conviction of the 
|fact by the “ bulletin” which he signed on that day: 
but it was not until the 17th of the month that he cer- 


tified under his hand the king’s being “in a state of 


11th—13th February.—No attempt to answer Burke | convalescence.” 


was made by any member of administration ; but some 


Meanwhile the house of peers proceeded in the re- 


coarse personal jests or sarcasms on his visits to the re-| gency 6i/l with as much despatch as if the malady had 
ceptacles for insane patients, to which he had alluded in|not manifested any symptoms of abatement: but the | that the communication just made gave him the liveliest 
his speech, were thrown out by Sir Richard Hill, from |interest which under opposite circumstances would have 
thet reasury bench. Sheridan, after observing that, as the | attended their deliberations, became much diminished in 
bill was drawn up, the king’s recovery would not be | consequence of the recent change that had taken place 


notified to parliament in any shape, even though the two |at Kew. 


houses should be actually assembled when it took place, 
moved an amendment to Pitt’s proposition. 


No debate of importance arose in the early 
stages of the measure till the 18th, when Lord Rawdon, 


Its object | after expatiating with force relative to the clauses which 


was to compel the privy council to take care that the in-| conferred on the queen a control over the royal house- 
strument announcing his majesty’s recovery should be|bhold, moved the limitation of her majesty’s authority to 
submitted to parliament previous to its transmission to|such part of the establishment “as should be deemed 


the lord mayor, or its insertion in the Gazette. 


On a|necessary to attend on the king during his illness.’— 


division, government negatived it by a majority of sixty-| Lord Stormont on this occasion exhibited his accustom- 


eight, the respective numbers being 181 and 113, 


It|ed powers of argument and eloquence. 


“The minis- 


formed the last effort of opposition against the di//, which | ters,” said he, “ when they institute a feeble government, 
| know not the extent or magnitude of the evils that they 


was read a third time on that night. 


Next day, Pulteney moved a clause for limiting to | originate. 


I fear not, my lords, an open, bold ambition. 


the term of three years the provision which imposed | But I dread that dark and secret ambition, which, work- 
restrictions on the regent’s power of creating peers, The jing under ground, and undermining all opposed to it, 
chancellor of the exchequer, who well appreciated the | may cripple the power which it dares not avowedly com- 


value of Pulteney’s support, not only concurred with | bat in open day. 


The patronage of the household ex- 


him in sentiment, but reiterated, with testimonies of|tends over offices exceeding one hundred thousand 
high approbation, all Pulteney’s opinions relative to the | pounds a year in value.” —*« I have ever understood that 
duration of the restrictions. “I thank heaven, how-| the king is the fountain of office, as of honour. This d:// 
ever,” added he, “ that I have every day stronger reason | makes the queen the fountain of office. But the present! wick, from the instant of his ascending the throne? 
to believe his majesty’s illness will not be protracted to |administration subvert every barrier of the constitution.” |The second and last person who addressed the house, 


any distant period!” In fact, on that very morning the 


report of his physicians had pronounced him to be in|“ that the queen can have no political views. 
Sheridan moved, | know how much she is entitled to veneration. 


“a progressive state of amendment.” 


“Tt has been observed,” continued Lord Stormont, 
I well 
But her 


His appetite, sleep, and | 


deep importance and urgency of the present business, 
|can deny that it calls for despatch. If therefore minis- 
ters postpone it, they must be responsible to their coun- 
try for the consequences. Notwithstanding these re- 
|clamations, an adjournment finally took place. 

19th February.—On the following day, it having 
been determined in cabinet to arrest the further progress 
of the regency dillin the upper house, the chancellor 
took his seat on the woolsack. ‘Then rising before the 
order could be read for renewing the debate of the pre- 
ceding evening, he observed that since his majesty had 
been pronounced by his physicians in a state of conva- 
lescence, the accounts of his progressive improvement 
had almost hourly received confirmation. “The recent 
intelligence from Kew,” continued Lord Thurlow, « is 
so favourable, that I conceive every individual present 
will coincide with me in thinking it would be indecent 
to continue the proceedings in which we are engaged, 
when the principle of the 4i// itself may probably be 
completely done away.” Having then congratulated the 
audience and the country on the auspicious opening 
prospect, he submitted to the peers the propriety of an 
adjournment until the ensuing Tuesday, the 24th of the 
'month. No opposition whatever was experienced, and 
only two individuals expressed any opinion on the occa- 
sion. The first was Lord Stormont. After. protesting 
joy, “ Although regencies,” added he, “ are expedients 
required by necessity under peculiar exigencies, yet 
every man must feel how great is the calamity of their 
jexistence. With respect to the present regency dill, I 
consider it as an aggravation of our national misfor- 
tunes. I rejoice, therefore, personally, if I should be 
delivered from the severe duty, which the urgent nature 
of the case, and that motive alone, could have induced 
me to undertake. Yet, even under the embarrassing re- 
strictions imposed, I am convinced that the Prince of 
Wales would have exhibited an earnest of that wisdom 
and exertion which may be expected from him when in 
the course of nature he shall ascend the throne. My 
eyes, it is reasonable to suppose, will be closed long be- 
fore that day arrives: but there are lords now present, 
who may live to witness it. They, I have no doubt, 
will experience the benefit, and will acknowledge the 
truth, of my prediction.” We must candidly admit that 
during eight or nine years, the regent’s administration 
did not in any degree disgrace Lord Stormont’s augury. 
But what sentence will posterity pass upon the king, 
for his treatment of the unfortunate Caroline of Bruns- 


was the Duke of York. Having declared the high satis- 
faction which he felt at the favourable account given, 
and his perfect concurrence with the motion for adjourn- 


that instead of three years, the words “one year” should | advisers, who possess power without responsibility, may | ment, he subjoined, “I should have derived the greatest 


be inserted in the blank ; but knowing the inutility of|misguide her. 


Artifice and cabal will find their way 


pleasure from making the same communication, if T had 


dividing the house, he allowed the clause to be filled up |into her presence ;—for I know of no quality in the air been enabled to do it from any authestic information. 
with the former term. The dill then passed; and on|of Kew which has power to expel or to remove the ver- | Impressed with the exhilarating reports circulated, I es- 
the 13th of February, Pitt, attended by many of his|min that invariably infest courts.”’ 


friends, carried it up to the bar of the house of lords. 


Lord Hawkesbury, who might possibly find some of 


tecmed it my duty yesterday to request admission to his 


majesty’s presence. For reasons which might be con- 


13th—18th February.—Fox returned at this time!the sentiments in this speech calculated to afford him sidered as justifiable, I was denied that satisfaction. I 
from Bath, as much apparently amended in his health | subject of reflection, rose in reply. So did Lord Syd-/cannot have had any communication with my royal 
as he was sunk in his expectations of again entering |ney, who denied that the operation of the Jill would | brother on a subject so unexpectedly agitated; but the 
the cabinet. Little more than three weeks earlier, when | weaken the new government. “ Let us,” exclaimed he, | knowledge which I possess of his sentiments enables me 
he left London, the king, according to appearances, |“ consider who the regent is! A prince of Wales, of to assert, that his gratification at this auspicious intelli- 
seemed to be in an almost hopeless state of lunacy. Be-| high character, of captivating manners, greatly beloved, | gence will be, if possible, even higher than my own. It 
fore the middle of February, his prompt and complete |and in the flower of youth. -The restrictions imposed, / must liberate him from the embarrassments In which he 
testoration to sanity of mind was universally as well as/it is well known, are only provided for the period of his| would otherwise have been placed, aud which no motive 
confidently anticipated. How often must Fox have de- | majesty’s incapacity. Do we recollect the present situa-| could have impelled or induc d him to encounter, ex- 
plored his recall from Italy, at a moment when he alrea-|tion of the sovereign? He has been already declared cept a strong sense of his duty to the country.” When 
dy touched the land of arts, and was preparing to visit|convalescent in a report signed by Dr. Warren; and|the house of commons met on the day ensuing, Pitt, 
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without assigning the slightest reason for his conduct, 
or giving any explanation whatever, instantly moved an 
adjournment to the 24th of February. Vyner, affecting 
surprise at so singular a proceeding, when no part of the 
public business was yet brought forward, added, “ I can, 
nevertheless, imagine the cause; and if I am well found- 
ed in my conjecture, it is a most joyous cause to this 
house, as wellas to the kingdom. Yet I cannot help 
wishing that we might enjoy the gratification of hearing 
it stated from the chancellor of the exchequer, in order 
to be enabled to communicate it with confidence to our 
constituents.” Almost any other minister than Pitt, 
would have made some reply, if not disclosure, in com- 
pliance with Vyner’s invitation; but he, on the con- 
trary, entrenching himself in silence, the question of 
adjournment was put, and carried without one dissen- 
tient voice, 
24th February.—Nor was he more communicative 
when the house met again, though before that day the 
king had nearly emancipated himself from all medical 
attendance. The chancellor, however little distinguished 
by the general suavity of his manners or temper, acted 
very differently towards the peers. He thought it pro- 
per to premise, before he moved for an adjournment to 
the 2d of the ensuing month, that every information re- 
ceived from Kew confirmed the probability of his majesty’s 
speedy and complete recovery. Amidst the silence which 
followed, the Duke of Norfolk rising, observed that 
notwithstanding the want of any regular evidence to 
contradict the testimony of the physicians who had been 
formally examined, yet the ehancellor enjoying the ho- 
nour of being personally admitted into the royal pre- 
sence, his statement carried with it irresistible authority. 
«“ Nevertheless,” continued the duke, “I could wish to 
learn what is the present aspect of the king’s health; 
what steps are intended to be pursued after the proposed 
period of adjournment, if the sovereign, continuing to 
advance in progressive amendment, shall nevertheless be 
then unable to resume his regular functions. Lastly, 
will another examination of the physicians take place?” 
To the first of these enquiries the chancellor gave a 
“ As far,” answered he, my 
judgment enables me to form an opinion, the posture of 


satisfactory reply. “as 
his majesty’s mind appears to be clear and distinct. 
During the recent interviews which I have had with him 
in obedience to his commands, I have remained in his 
presence at one time for an hour and a quarter, On 
this very day I passed a full hour with him. Through- 
out both these audiences, I found his intelligence per- 
fectly sound, insomuch that I consider him to be capable 
of conversing on any subject.” Evading the duke’s 
subsequent questions, “ Whatever measures might be 
hereafter proposed,” he said, “ must be founded on the 
state of his majesty’s health, and could not therefore as 
yet be accurately stated.” An adjournment followed. 
24th—28th February.—While all public business 
was thus suspended, the king continued to make the 
most rapid and uninterrupted advances to perfect re- 
covery. As early as the 25th of the month, Warren 
nad signed a report declaring that “ he appeared to be 
free from complaint ;” and two days afterwards orders 
were issued to discontinue the “ bulletins.” His majesty 
even resumed his accustomed intercourse with Pitt by 
letters, manifesting in them, as well as in every other 
act, a composed mind. He might indeed be said to have 


recommenced the exercise of his regal functions, as onjonly give one thousand. 
wish to have?” « Allow me to enquire,” replied Gould, 
“which is the eldest?” «The plain girl,” rejoined he. |in question was Mr. Robert Grenville, brother to the late 


the last day of February he signed a commission filled 
up at the treasury and transmitted to Kew for that pur- 
pose, 
thing informal, if not illegal; no parliamentary proof ex- 
isting of his restoration to sanity since the last examina- 
of the physicians, But, as no legislative act had 
received the royal sanction declaring him suspended 


tion 


from the exercise of the sovereign authority, ministers, 
conscious of the general wishes of the nation, ventured 
to pass the strict limits of law. Numerous individuals 
distinguished by the king’s regard or partiality, among 


stance. 


Perhaps, in such a proceeding there was some- |‘ Then, if you please, sir,’ 


the time three brothers, two of whom I personally knew 
in parliament. 
ing issue; and Gould, in right of his wife, inherited the; Without previously giving notice of his design, attended 
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to his royal highness. 
Duke of Leinster and the Earl of Charlemont, who ar- 
rived in the English capital on the the 25th of February, 
the very day when his majesty was declared to be “free 
from complaint.” On the 27th, precisely as the medical 
reports were suppressed on account of the king’s com- 


the Irish parliament to his royal highness at Carlton 
house. He made them a grateful and appropriate an- 
swer. But it was thought that the members of the 
deputation would have acted more judiciously if, on 
finding the king recovered, they had written to their 
constituents at Dublin, demanding new instructions. 
The Duke of York entertained them at his residence in 
Whitehall on the day of presenting the address. This 
dinner was followed by a superb banquet given at Carl- 
ton house, where not only the Dukes of York and of 
Cumberland assisted, but at which were likewise pre- 
sent, with the principal opposition peers, Fox, Burke, 
Sheridan, Francis, Courtenay, and Lord John Town- 
send, then one of the members for Westminster. Fox 
had previously made his appearance in the house of 
commons. After passing a few weeks very joyously 
and convivially in the metropolis, the Irish delegates re- 
turned home. If they had arrived a month earlier, their 
appearance and mission would have produced no ordi- 
nary effect: but coming after the king’s recovery, and 
nevertheless persisting to prosecute the original purpose 
for which they were sent, so strange a mode of proceed- 
ing excited many animadversions, not unaccompanied 
with ridicule. 

As soon as the king resumed his ordinary occupations, 
he passed a great part of his time in the perusal of the re- 
cent debates that had arisen in both houses. The divi- 
sions, accompanied with the printed lists of the members 
who respectively voted upon each side, formed likewise an 
interesting subject of his attention. I know that, after 
maturely reviewing them, he said: « The conduct of two 
individuals in the house of commons affects me with 
much surprise ; the one, that he should have supported 
me, the other, that he deserted me. I mean Mr. Dundas 
in the first, and Sir Charles Gould in the second in- 
” However interested or relaxed Dundas’s poli- 
tical principles might be supposed, yet the superiority of 
his judgment kept him firm to Pitt. From the opposite 
party he could not hope for employment. He consulted, 
therefore, his interest and his ambition, not less than his 
honour and his character, in standing or falling with his 
friend the minister. Sir Charles Gould found himself 
in a different predicament. He was then only a knight, 








efforts of the lord-lieutenant, and certainly with more] vast property, quitted the minister on some questions to 
precipitation than wisdom, addressed the Prince of follow his brother-in-law into opposition. 
Wales to take on him the regency of that kingdom, dur- | secret history of his defection, at which the king ex. 
ing the king's malady, without restrictions, sent over a| pressed so much astonishment. Gould, when he obtained 
deputation to London for the purpose of announcing it | the Morgan estates, assumed at the same time their name; 
At their head were placed the) 


Such was the 


both of which have descended to his son. But the 
father never could succeed in attaining the grand object 
of his ambition, a British peerage. Pitt created him, 
indeed, a baronet in 1792, and subsequently raised him 
to a place in the privy council. He supplicated, im- 
| plored, offered to resign his employment of judge advo- 


plete recovery, these delegates presented the address of|cate general, and exerted during many successive years 


every effort in order to conciliate the minister. Pitt 
remained, however, inflexible, and Sir Charles died a 
commoner in 1806, as his son continues in 1820. 

1st—9th March.—Both houses still adjourning from 
|time to time in order to allow a sufficient interval for the 
|confirmation of his majesty’s recovery, Pitt, on the 2d of 
March, at length briefly adverted to the fact, as forming 
a motive to postpone during a few days the resumption 
of public business. The Prince of Wales and Duke of 
York were finally permitted to wait on the king; but 
their reception, as might be expected, was cold, grave, 
and formal, admitting no explanations whatever for their 
past conduct. Four pages of the back-stairs, two of 
whom were Germans, the other two English, suspected 
of divulging or transmitting information to Carlton 
house during the critical periods of the king’s malady, 
received their dismission. So did the Marquis of Lothian, 
as colonel of the first regiment of Lifeguards; and the 
Duke of Queensberry, as one of the lords of the bedcham- 
ber. Yet even in these acts his majesty manifested a 
mind exempt from, and superior to, any vindictive sen- 
timent. The Duke of Queensberry’s large property in 
England, as well as in Scotland, rendered him indiffer- 
ent to the loss of his place, in a pecuniary point of view ; 
but Lord Lothian could ill afford such a defalcation from 
his income. Aware of the circumstance, the king, while 
he removed the marquis from a situation near his own 
person, nevertheless bestowed on him another regiment ; 
compensating the difference between it and the former 
by an annual allowance out of the privy purse. General 
Burgoyne and Fox did not less inveigh with the utmost 
acrimony against the treatment of Lord Lothian, as a 
shameless act of ministerial vengeance and oppression. 
Taking advantage of the army estimates being moved in 
the house of commons some few days afterwards, Fox 
exclaimed, “ The language of ministers to military offi- 
cers evidently is, ‘ You may vote against government, 
you may oppose the interests of the king, and you may 
do both without incurring punishment; but you shall 
not support the interests of the Prince of Wales.” No 
word was uttered by Pitt in reply. 

If the fact relative to the Marquis of Lothian strongly 
proves the placability of George the Third’s temper, the 








having received the distinction in1779, as the represent- | 


Mr. | 


One is handsome ; the | 





To her sister I shall 
Which of them would you 


> said Gould, “1’ll have her.” 


The marriage was accomplished, the bride having at 





They nevertheless all died without !eav- 


immense estates situate at Tredegar, at Ruperra, and in) 


king’s accession, in 1762, Gould had been made judge | 


whom were Lord Hawksbury, Sir Joseph Banks, and}advocate general of the forces; a post which he held; 


West, the celebrated painter, obtained access to him: 
but he did not as yet think proper to admit into his 
presence either the Prince of Wales or the 
Y ork, 

A circumstance which took place likewise at this time 
tended still more to widen the breach. The two Irish 


nearly four-and-forty years. 
ciples, and his official employment, all impelled him to) 
Duke of|support administration. 
house of commons as member for the county of Brecon | After his complete recovery, on returning to Windsor, 
by the Morgan interest; and Pitt having offended that |the windows of his apartments at the lodge, which had 
family in order to oblige the Duke of Beaufort, Gould,|been nailed down during the first paroxysms of his 


His inclinations, his prin-| 


| 
But he was brought into the, 





houses of parliament hayjag, in opposition to all the 


particulars that I am about to recount will equally attest 


ative of Admiral Sir Edward Hughes, when that naval the enlargement and serenity of his mind. During the 
officer was decorated with the order of the Bath. 
Gould being bred to the law, at an early period of life | one of his equerries, while walking through the apart- 
made proposals to Mr. Morgan, of Ruperra, in the county | raents of the palace, the astonished eyes of the equerry 
of Glamorgan, for the hand of one of his daughters. “I)were involuntarily arrested by a strait waistcoat that 
have,” answered he, “ two girls. 
other, not so well endowed by nature. In order to re- | ject whieh recalled images so painful, he endeavoured to 
pair that deficiency, I mean to give her fifteen hundred 
pounds as a marriage portion. 


first days of March, being at Kew, accompanied only by 


lay ona chair. Hastily averting his view from an ob- 
conceal his embarrassment. But the king, who per- 
ceived it, and who well knew the cause, turning to him, 
said, “ You tied not be afraid to look at it. Perhaps it 
is the best friend I ever had in my life.” The gentleman 


Earl of Warwick, who related it to Sir John Macpherson. 
Nearly at the same time, before the king quitted Kew, 
to remove to Windsor, he received information that a 
poorhouse, or hospital, was constructing at Richmond. 


only by Major Price, his equerry in waiting, he entered 


other parts of South Wales, which at this hour exceed the building, and inspected every part of it ; not omitting 
forty thousand pounds per annum. Not long after the the rooms destined for the reception of lunatics, which 


he examined with minute and particular attention. Hav- 
ing gratified his curiosily, he left the hospital ; observing 
that he derived great pleasure from seeing so comfortable 
an asylum, and such excellent accommodations, provided 
for persons labouring under the misfortune of insanity. 


who beheld himself the probable eventual heir to their|malady in order to guard against any sudden act o 
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frenz ; 
still remained in the same state. 
of the circumstance, attempted to throw up one of the 


wink 


the occasion. 
10th March.—At lengt 


y.—by a censurable negligence of the domestics | specting the propriety of their parliamentary proceeding.|sume the helm of 
The king, not aware Earl Stanhope, a man whe at every period of his life,) amidst the general applauses of the country, 
' whether as a commoner or as a peer, displayed the same 
lows. Finding it fastened, the cause was explained | ardent, eccentric, fearless, indefatigable, and independent Many motives, personal as well as public, prevent me 
to him. He expressed neither emotion nor irritation on | character, stood forward to state his doubts on the prin-; from prolonging them, though I continued to sit in par- 

| ciple, as well as the propriety, of the intended address to|liament near five years afterwards, down to February, 
h, after repeated adjournments, | the throne. «A bill,” observed he, “is actually in pro-| 1794. I am already entered on my seventieth year ; but 


state with augmented popularity, 


| It is at this point of time that I conclude my memoirs. 


the two houses met for the despatch of business. The| gress, which contains a clause specifying the precise | if I cannot, therefore, describe my time of life in the 


speec 


h, which the chancellor pronounced in his majesty’s! manner in which the king is to resume the reins of go-| language of Umoricius, 
name, was evidently drawn up in terms calculated to| vernment on his recovery. ‘The queen and her council| 
obviate opposition, and, if possible, to produce unanimity.| are empowered to judge, and to decide, when this act| 


“Dum nova canities, dum prima et recta senectus,” 


In it the sovereign returned “ his warmest acknowledg-| may take place. Now, the two houses having in the/I can at least say with him, 


ments 


for the proofs of affectionate attachment exhibited | first instance ascertained, by the testimony of the phy- 


to his person, the zealous concern shown for the honour| sicians, the royal incapacity, and having next specified 


. . ' 
and interests of his crown, together with the security | 


the mode and channel through which the nation may be 


«“ Pedibus me 
Porto meis, nullo dextram subeunte bacillo.” 








and good government of his dominions.” No eulogiuis, | satisfied of the sovereign’s complete restoration, is the| I am not, however, on that account less mindful of Ho- 


either on ministers, or on their late measures, were in-| 
troduced. Earl Gower, eldest son of the Marquis of 
Stafford, and who, not long afterwards, succeeded the 
Duke of Dorset as ambassador at the court of France, 
moved the address to the throne in the lower house. He 
performed it with brevity, avoiding cautiously every topic 
likely to excite a difference of sentiment. Mr. Yorke, 
now Earl of Hardwicke, who seconded the motion, did 
not think it requisite to exert equal circumspection, He 
ventured to observe, that “the house might find subject 
of congratulation in having proceeded with more caution 
than expedition ;” adding, that “it must be to them a 
source of exultation to perceive that his majesty was 
able, on resuming the duties of his office, not only to ap-| 
prove, but likewise to applaud their proceedings.” ‘These| 





expressions, which implied the strongest approbation of| met the two houses in person, nor issued a commission | 


Pitt and his colleagues, did not escape Fox’s animadver- | 
sion, though he declared that they should not prevent! 
him from concurring in an unanimous vote. 

“Ido not believe, however,” continued Fox, “ that} 
the king intended to express any such opinion of the} 
late parliamentary proceedings as has been intimated, | 
because the speech is always considered, not as his, oat 
as the minister’s speech. It is, therefore, altogether im-| 
probable that he would make it the vehicle of applauding | 
his own measures. I entertain, likewise, too high an| 
opinion of his majesty’s regard for justice, to suppose 
him capable of deciding between two parties without 
previously hearing both, and Jam sure that, down to the 
present time, no opportunity has offered itself for giving | 
any such explanation. Nevertheless, I will not be pre-| 
vented from joining in the general joy on the present 
auspicious occasion.” Pitt, unwilling, no doubt, to dis- 
turb the unanimity of the house, remaining silent, the, 
address was voted without a dissentient voice. Lord) 
Graham then moved a congratulatory address to the 
queen. Fox remarked, that his only objection arose | 
from its being unusual, adding, that when Margaret) 
Nicholson made an attempt on the person of the king, | 
no such testimony of respect or loyalty was proposed to, 
be given to her majesty. “Tf, however,” added he, « all 
Europe has admired the gueen’s conduct during the late! 
afflicting malady, there is likewise another person whose | 
conduct has equally excited universal admiration, and | 
whose character has acquired additional splendour in the | 
eyes of all minkind. Should her majesty be addressed, | 
I can perceive no reason why an address ought not to) 
be presented to the Prince of Wales.” The minister, 
who had hitherto resisted every provocation to mix in 
the debate, now rose, without, however, any avowed in- 
tention of contesting Fox’s principle. He did not, he| 


» asserted, believe that a difference of opinion existed) 


relative to the virtues of the heir-apparent, nor had he 
the slightest objection to address that illustrious person i) 
but he could find no precedent for it. ‘To queens, ning 
were numerous instances on the journals of the house. 
As a proof of his assertion, he produced an address car-| 
ried up to Queen Anne, on her husband, Prince George | 
of Denmark’s recovery from sickness. Fox tacitly con- 
curred in this example, though he might have replied, | 
that Anne reigned in her own right, not as a queen con- 
sort. The two cases were, therefore, widely different. | 
He preferred, however, acquiescence. 

In the house of peers,—(where two speeches were 
pronounced ; the first, by the Earl of Chesterfield ; the! 
other, by Lord Cathcart, throughout every word of which, 
court adulation borrowed the language of gratitude to! 
the Supreme Being for restoring to England her sove-| 
reign ;)—one, and only one difficulty was suggested re- | 





present measure strictly parliamentary ? I give full 


confidence to the fact of recovery; but it is essential 
The chan-| 
cellor, who probably was not prepared for such an ob.| 
|jection from such a quarter, made, nevertheless, a prompt 


that we should act in consonance to order.” 


and ingenious, if not a solid reply. “ No declaration of 
the two houses could,” he said, “ deprive the king of the 
right to govern ; nor could any clause interrupt his re- 
assuming his power, on the total cessation of his dis- 
order.” Alluding to the regency bill with a sort of 
repugnance, as a measure which he wished to be buried 
in oblivion, he denied that either the dié/ itself, or the 
clause inserted in it, was founded on the testimony of 
the physicians. “ Parliament,” he asserted, “ had beiter 
proof of his majesty’s illness ; namely, his having neither 


to execute the duty.” These arguments, though coming 
from the woolsack, made no impression on Lord Stan- 
hope. He retained, and repeated his assertions ; adding, 
nevertheless, “I am a friend to ministers, and do not 
mean any insinuation prejudicial to them. My inten- 
tion is only to put them on their guard.” I was of 
opinion at the time, and I remain so, that, as a matter of 
parliamentary order, Lord Stanhope was right in his 
positions, No other peer, however, supporting him, the 
address both to the king and queen passed unanimously, 
as it had done in the commons. 


These legislative deliberations were followed on the 
same night by the most brilliant, as well as the most 
universal exhibition of national loyalty and joy, ever 
witnessed in England. It originated, not with the po- 
lice, nor with the government, but with the people, and 
was the genuine tribute of their affection. No efforts 
of despotism could, indeed, have enforced it. London 
displayed a blaze of light from one extremity to the 
other, the illuminations extending, without any metaphor, 
from Hampstead and Highgate to Clapham, and even as 
far as Tooting; while the vast distance between Green- 
wich and Kensington presented the same dazzling ap- 
pearance. Even the elements seemed to favour the 
spectacle ; for the weather, though rather cold, was dry. 
Nor were the opulent and the middle orders the only 
classes who came conspicuously forward on this occa- 
sion. The poorest mechanics contributed their propor- 


tion, and instances were exhibited of covblers’ stalls de- 


corated with one or two farthing candles. Such was 
the tribute of popular attachment manifested in March, 
1789, towards a sovereign who, only seven years earlier, 
in March, 1782, after losing a vast empire beyond the 
Atlantic, seemed to stand on a fearful precipice! But 
it would be unjust not to admit that the virtues of his 
character derived a lustre from the wise or fortunate 


selection of his minister ; from the recent severe afflic- 
tion that he had himself undergone ; and from the change 


of administration which his son meditated to accomplish, | 


as soon as he should be invested with the regency. That) 
measure itself, however necessary its adoption had been | 
under the existing circumstances that produced it, and 
however deeply it then occupied the public mind, seemed 
now to disappear from recollection like a phantom, Every 
part of the public business, which, during several months, 
had been postponed or suspended in consequence of the, 
king’s incapacity, was immediately brought forward ; and 
as early as the 16th of March, Sir George Yonge, secre- 
tary at war, presented the army estimates in the house | 
of commons. The opposition, whose vision of power) 
had been so unexpectedly and improbably dissolved, 
again reduced to their former numbers, beheld Pitt re- 


race’s 


“ Solve senescentem.” 


Other reasons prompt me here to lay down my pen. 
| After the restoration of George the Third to health, 
another order of things seems to date; revolutionary 
| France occupying the principal attention of Europe from 
11789 to 1815. At the moment of finishing this work, 
il am deeply sensible to its numberless deficiencies ; some 
arising, no doubt, from my want of ability ; more, as my 
enemies may perhaps assert, from want of information. 
My best excuse is Pope’s, who says, 


“If Queensberry to strip there’s no er pelling, 
| Tis from her handmaid we must take a Helen.” 
' 

With Lord Clarendon and Burnet, I well know that 
I can enter into no competition, in the great component 
materials of contemporary history. Their rank, offices, 
and facility of access to the highest sources of knowledge, 
place them far above all rivality on my part. Yet upon 
two points closely connected in themselves, and which 
ought to form the basis of historical composition,—I 
mean truth and impartiality,—I may challenge, perhaps, 
a superiority even to them. How, in fact, could Lord 
Clarendon divest himself of his partiality to Charles the 
First, or the Bishop of Salisbury lay aside his attach. 
}ment to William the Third? I stand in no such predi- 
cament relative to George the Third, or to George the 
Fourth. From the former prince, I received few or no 
benefits, though I supported him in parliament, and out 
of parliament, during some of the most critical periods 
of his reign. Nor do 1 owe greater obligations to his 
successor, though peculiar circumstances led to his con- 
ferring on me the rank of a baronet. The services that 
I rendered Pitt, to some of which I have had occasion 
to allude in former parts of these memoirs, far outweigh, 
even in the estimation of his friends, any favours that I 
ever received from him. With Fox I never had any 
political connection, and rarely voted with him, either in 
or out of office, during nearly fourteen years that I re- 
mained in the house of commons. Regarding both those 
illustrious men through the medium of time, I contem- 
plate them only as objects of investigation, wholly di- 
vested of partiality or enmity. Conscious that I stand 
/on the verge of life, and that I must render an account 
at the bar of that Power from whom I received my being, 
of all that I have written, as well as of all that I have 
done, I can offer no homage to Him except truth, and to 
posterity, my greatest, if not my only recommendation, 
must consist in my impartiality. 


THE END. 


Who would not be covetous, and with reason, if health 
could be purchased with gold? who not ambitious, if it 
were at the command of power, or restored by honour ? 
But alas! a white staff will not help gouty feet to walk 
better than a common cane; nor a blue riband bind up 
a wound so well as a fillet; the glitter of gold or of dia 
monds will but hurt sore eyes, instead of curing them; 
and an aching head will be no more eased by wearing a 
W. Temple. 





crown than a common night-cap.— Sir 
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. a younger part of the female world, I shall dedicate my had been a severe husband, and that his daughter would 

el Oo rt Ss Ss 1 pi , Ss Fa) f or yi > | Present history to their concerns, hinting, at the same/if she durst, have reproached him for his unkindness, I 

° | time, that it is not absolutely impossible, but that I may | ventured to hint that the fact admitted a contrary infer. 

AND _at some future period again treat the public with some|ence, but I was pressed so strongly with arguments 

\ LEGENDARY TALE. other delicacy, drawn from the ample stores I possess. ; drawn from Mr. Dudley’s stern manner, and from the 

d No sooner was the arrival of Mr. Dudley and his| restraint which the poor girl visibly suffered, that I was 
— daughter at Stannadine annourced, than our society im-| forced to give up my opinion. 











BY MRS. WEST, mediately met, to determine on the propriety of visiting} After much discussion, it was at last agreed, that 
Author of “ Advantages of Education.” | the strangers. ‘his is a preliminary etiquette we have though they promised to add but little to the pleasures 
—_ | resolved never to omit in future, since, by a neglect of | of Danbury, yet as they certainly were gentlefolks, lived 
‘Nor peace nor ease the heart can know, | circumspection, we had been betrayed Into an intimacy in style, and intended coming to our assembly, we might 
Which, like the needle true, | with the last inhabitants of the mansion, whom we un-| as well visit them. And we visited them accordingly, 
‘Turns at the touch of joy and wo, | fortunately discovered had amassed a fortune by keeping 


| : ; a ‘ ; eee 
|}a slop-shop in Wapping. The universal contempt with 


| which we treated them when we knew their mean origin, 
_ had indeed been the cause of driving them from the 
neighbourhood ; but as we were all gentlewomen born, 
| we could not easily overcome the secret mortification we 
|had experienced. 

CHAPTER I. | ; 

Rural elegance defined by ex- 
ample. 


Yet, turning, trembles too.” 
Greville’s Ode to Indifference. CHAPTER II 
The author shows that she studies climax, or gradation of cha. 


FROM THE THIRD LONDON EDITION, 
racter. 





As it is the duty of all authors to relieve their read- 
We resolved therefore upon the present occasion to| ers’ curiosity as soon as is consistent with their plans, 
_be very circumspect, and examined in full council all| shall dedicate this chapter to introductory anecdotes of 
| the intelligence which our respective Mollies and Betties | the Dudley family, after having made a few preliminary 
As I profess myself an egotist, it will not be uncha-/had been able to procure from Mr. Dudley’s servants, | observations. 
racteristic to begin with stating the qualifications J who had arrived about a fortnight before to prepare for} The spirit of penetration, or the ability to discover 
possess, to execute with propriety the task I have under- his reception. Little, I am sorry to say, could be disco-| people’s characters by a cursory glance, though arrogated 
falcan: vered. He was just come from the West Indies, and|by almost every body, is in reality possessed by very 
[ have been for several years the inhabitant of a small had hired most of his household in London: it was how-|few. Nothing can be more intricate than the human 
market-town called Daubury, in the north of England, ever guessed that he was rich, and his establishment was | heart, and the discriminating shades which serve to mark 
As my annuity is regularly paid, and my family consists | Upon an expensive plan. variation of character, are generally too minute and con- 
only of myself, a female servant, and an old tabby-cat, | It was at length determined that we should depute fused to write distinct traits upon the countenance. 
I have but little domestic care to engage my attention two ladies of our body, in the character of inspectors,| Even words and actions are often deceitful guides. Peo- 
Now, as I am of a very active temper, to inform us whether the Dudleys were visitab/e beings] ple frequently step out of themselves. The man of 


The comforts of retirement 


and anxiety. 











my mind naturally steps abroad, and occupies itself in| or not. Mrs. Medium, the vicar’s lady, and Miss Carda-| sense has his weak moments, the woman of reflection ; 
the concerns of my neighbours. Besides the peculiar|mum, the daughter of an eminent medical gentleman,}on some occasions acts inconsiderately. Now, though ; 
advantages of my situation, I enjoy some inherent| Were selected for the important trust. Their abilities | such deviations furnish very agreeable amusement to the : 
qualities, which I flatter myself render me a very excel-| Were indisputable ; as Mrs. Medium had been for many | censorious, the idle, and the malevolent; none but the ' 
lent gossip. I have a retentive memory, a quick imagina-!| years an humble friend to a lady of quality, and Miss| thoughtless part of mankind will see these incidental 
tion, strong curiosity, and keen perception. ‘These; Cardamum constantly accompanied her papa every sum-| defects in any other light than as a casual departure 
faculties enable me not only to retain what I hear, but|mer to Scarborough, it was impossible they could be} from the real character. 

to connect the day-dreams of my own mind; to draw) imposed upon in the grand articles of fashionable appear-| I confess it is my wish to hunt this said spirit of pene- 
conclusions from small premises; in short, to tell what! ance and intrinsic gentility. tration out of the world, as I am convinced it is product- 


other people think, as well as what they do, Other cir-| It being necessary, not only to form a right notion of ive of many serious evils. It often teaches us to think 
cumstances also conspire to render my pretensions to the | the Dudleys, but also to impress them with a high idea highly of the unworthy, and meanly of the meritorious. 
above character indisputable. |of ws, we determined, though the walk was but half a/It makes us arrogant and self-opinionated, or else ex- 
As Danbury possesses the advantages of a healthy | mile, and the morning inviting, that Mr. Cardamum’s | poses us to many difficulties in endeavouring to rectify ; 
situation, dry soil, and pleasant environs, it has long! carriage should be got ready for the occasion, and the|the erroneous notions we have adopted. It assists the F 
been distinguished for the genteel connections which it | footboy had orders to tie on his visiting qucue, brush his! artifices of falsehood, increases the allurements of seduc- 
affords. Many single ladies, like myself, have chosen it} livery, and trim up old Bolus, the favourite eS IER hones feathers the shafts of flattery, and casts an addi- 
for their residence, and we have established a very agree-| The reins also were blacked for the occasion, and all the | tional veil over the disguises of hypocrisy. It is one of 
able society, which meets three times a week, to com-| ornaments of the buggy (I mean the cabriole) furbished | the errors into which inexperience is most apt to fall, 
municate the observations which the levity of youth, the| to the brightness of silver. Miss Cardamum, dressed in springing from the ingenuous confidence, sanguine pas- 
vanity of ostentation, or the meanness of avarice have | an elegant new riding habit, was driver; and Mrs. Me-/ sions, and prompt decision, incident to young minds. 
suggested. Our remarks have all the acumen which ex-| dium, in honour of the embassy, was attired in the rich Happy are they if they become less precipitate in their 
perience and penetration can supply, and as we exhibit| brocade Lady Seraphina gave her on her nuptials, and | judgments, before the consequences of their errors are 
models of prudence in our own conduct, it is a rule with | to take off from.the antiquity of its appearance, she put on | fatal to their peace ! 
us to show no mercy to others. |a modern hat with three upright feathers. They esi Neither Mrs. Medium nor Miss Cardamum had the 
I will not attempt to conceal the censures which the/at my door, and kindly promised to give me the first in-| apology of youth or inexperience to plead in excuse for 
objects of our animadversion, in return, affect to throw telligence of their return. 'he fair belle gave the lash | the erroneous conclusions they had drawn. The ladies 
upon us. [ am not ignorant that we are termed the|a smart twirl, and Bolus set off on a good rouid trot. were arrived at years of maturity, and had been in the 
scandalous club, and that spleen, malevolence, and dis-| Little Joe on Mr. Cardamum’s pony, with his stick held course of their lives at least one thousand times mis- 
appointment are said to be the idols, on whose altars we | perpendicular, (as was the fashion amongst the lackeys taken. But there are people who never will derive ad- 
sacrifice every reputation which comes within our reach. | at Scarborough last season,) followed the carriage as| vantages from the past, who are happy in the art of 
Perfection belongs to no human institution, and I will} fast as possible. |self-excuse, and determined to think themselves always 
own that sometimes we may be wrong. The reader| The result of the visit was communicated in the after- | right, who place their own portion of human infirmity 
must know that Iam uncommonly good-humoured and|noon, but unhappily the ladies did not agree in their) to their neighbour's account; and certainly, as they have 
tender hearted; whether therefore my dissent from my | verdict. Miss Cardamum would not assent to Mrs, 'so little to do in reforming errors at home, may be al- 
lady associates proceeds altogether from a redundance of | Medium’s determination, that Miss Dudley was hand- | lowed to look abroad for employment. 
“the milk of human kindness” in my disposition, or|some and well dressed ; and the fair spinster’s opinion! To those who prefer skimming over the superficies to 
from too great severity in theirs, time must determine. | concerning the elegance of the furniture, and the excel- | diving into the substance, strong features marked with =, 
Amongst the agreeable appendages to Danbury, its| lence of the cakes and chocolate, was as warmly dis-| masculine sense may wear the aspect of ill-humour and 
vicinity to Stannadine must be enumerated. This ele-| puted by the experienced matron. The points in which severity ; diffidence will appear like folly ; and the re- é 
gint mansion was built by a respectable gentleman,|they agreed did not tend to inspire us with any very prrenes of polite prudence may be denominated pride. All 4 
whose family falling into decay, it has since become the| high idea of the strangers. They determined Miss Dud- | common observers, though they love the utmost minute- 
casual residence of several genteel people ; and has thus/ley to be a shy fearful thing ; Mr. Dudley, on the con- | ness in a story, are fond of discussing abstract qualities 
been instrumental in promoting our amusements, not trary, had a most intimidating look, which seemed to| in a compendious manner; and I have known an “Oh, 
only by its pleasing embellishments and delightful walks, | criticise every word, and to remark every action. A little | madam, it was go Toolish,” or “She is so ill-natured,” or 
but by the quick succession of its inhabitants, who sup-| incident was cited to confirm this observation. Over the |“ Was not that extravagant,” or “He is so proud,” de- 
ply a never-failing source of observation and anecdote.| chimney was the portrait of a lady, which, when Mrs. | cidedly sink a character into supreme contempt, even in 
I am not going to detail the commodious apartments in | Medium admired, and observed how much it put her in) the short period while the speaker was dealing a hand 
the house, or to describe the grounds, beautiful as they | mind of one in Lady Seraphina’s saloon, Miss Dudley | at quadrille. Indeed, exclusive of errors in point of 
A mere! said with a sigh in a low voice, as if to prevent further/dress or omissions of ceremonious forms, pride, ill- 
enquiry, that it was intended for her mother. She then| humour, folly, and extravagance seem to include all hu- 
delineation of the lights and shades of human charac-| stole a timid confused glance at her father, who with-/ man vices; at least in the vocabulary of Danbury. One 
ter; and as I conceive the history of the Dudley family {drew to the window evidently discomposed. ‘The con-| reason for this may be that pride and ill-humour wound 
tay afford instruction as well as amusement to the | clusion which my friends drew from this was, that he|our feelings, while the folly and extravagance of our 
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neighbours are implied compliments to our own good 
sense and discretion. 

To return to the Dudleys,— 

Mr. Dudley possessed in an eminent degree the vir- 
tues of the head and the heart. Blessed with the,early 


|ments her mirth indicated an informed, well-regulated 
mind. Though her education had extended to particu- 
|lars not usually attended to by females, there was nothing 
in her conversation to excite the apprehensions which 
|gentlemen are apt to entertain of learned ladies. Science 


advantage of a liberal education, he united the character in her might be compared to a light placed behind a veil 
of the true gentleman to the no less respectable name of of gauze, which, without being itself apparent, sheds a 


the generous, conscientious merchant. Having passed 
through many vicissitudes of life, he had learned how to 
form a temperate judgment, and by truly appreciating 
its pleasures and its pains, he knew how to reduce his 
desires to that moderate standard, which is most likely 
to produce content, : 

In the death of an amiable wife he had experienced a 
severer blow than all the former shocks of fortune could 
inflict. ‘Two daughters were the offspring of an union, 
which, while it lasted, produced as much happiness as 
any sublunary connection could afford. Mrs. Alderson, 
the mother of Mrs. Dudley, took the youngest child im- 
mediately upon her daughter’s death, with a declared 
intention of adopting ber for her own, and making her 
heiress to all her fortune. Louisa, the elder, accompa- 
nied her father to Barbadoes, where he had a consider- 
able estate, for the improvement of which he judged his 
presence absolutely necessary. 

A mind like Mr. Dudley’s, awakened to all the im- 
pressions of duty both to his Maker and his fellow-crea- 
tures, must be supposed to have possessed sufficient 
strength to overcome the extreme indulgence of hopeless 
grief. ‘Though he found it impossible to forget that he 
was once most happy, he acquiesced with patient resig- 
nation in the limited enjoyments which his situation 
allowed, and stifling in his breast the feelings of widowed 
love, endeavoured to supply its place with the anxious 
tenderness of the paternal character. Louisa, who from 
her earliest years discovered a disposition to improve 
both in moral and mental excellence, listened with atten- 
tion to her father’s precepts, illustrated at times by the 
painful yet pleasing description of what her mother was. 
Instructions thus enforced by example, sunk with double 
weight into her retentive mind; and she early nursed 
the laudable ambition of copying those amiable virtues, 
of which her departed mother and living father exhibited 
such fine models, 

As she was at the age of sixteen when she lost her 


|softened radiance over each surrounding object. 

| ‘To all who admire beauty in its softest and most femi- 
‘nine dress, Marianne Dudley must have appeared un 
‘commonly attractive. Her features were formed with 
\delicate symmetry, her blue eyes swam in sensibility, 
jand the beautiful transparency of her complexion seemed 
designed to convey to the admiring beholder every 
varying sentiment of her mind. Her looks expressed 
‘what indeed she was, tremblingly alive to all the softer 
passions. ‘Though the gentle timidity of her temper had 
preserved her from the usual effects of early indulgence, 
it rendered her peculiarly unfit to encounter even those 
|common calamities humanity must endure. Her natural 
‘good health had hitherto preserved her from bodily suf- 
ferings; and Mrs. Alderson had never permitted her to 
know a sorrow which could either be alleviated or re- 
moved. 

| A little time previous to the return of her father and 
sister from the West Indies, her grandmother’s death 
rendered her possessed of a fortune of fifty thousand 
pounds, of which, though only nineteen, it was that 
lady’s dying request she should be the uncontrolled mis- 
itress. Thus blessed with youth, health, beauty, and 
jaffluence, what was wanting to render her felicity com- 
|plete? I doubt not but the younger part of my readers 
are inclined to think that I shall describe her as too 
happy. 

Mr. Dudley, though he had consented from unexcep- 
|tionable motives to the separation of his children, ever 
lamented the circumstance as likely to check the expan- 
‘sion of the filial and sisterly affections. About the time 
lof Mrs. Alderson’s last illness, discouraged by the terrible 
| devastations of a hurricane, he abandoned the schemes 
jof improvement he had projected upon his estates, and 
|returning with Louisa into England, offered himself to 
|Marianne as her natural guardian and protector. That 
| young lady’s heart was too full of sensibility not to be 
jaffected by the manly tenderness of a father, and the 


mother, Mr. Dudley's narratives were strengthened by | affectionate endearments of a sister, from whom she had 


her own recollection. 
having commenced her education under a female eye, 
and consequently of acquiring those soft touches of re- 
fined elegance, which the most experienced male in- 
structor cannot communicate. 

While Louisa thus rose into woman under her 
father’s care, in a climate in which the luxuriant bounty 
of nature, and the fierce contention of the elements, by 
producing frequent reverses of fortune, alternately excite 
dissipation and demand fortitude, Marianne experienced 
under her grandmother all the fond indulgence of doat- 
ing love. If ever the excesses of tenderness are pardon- 
able, they might be in Mrs. Alderson’s circumstances. 
She had lost an amiable and only daughter, enchanting 
as a companion, and estimable as a friend ; whose society 
afforded her the greatest delight, whose conduct and 
character reflected honour upon herself. It was natural 
to view the child which her daughter had bequeathed 
her, with an affection rising to agonising sensibility ; to 
consider it as a pledge from an inhabitant of another 
world, a relic snatched from the grave, a bond of union 
between herself and the glorified spirit of its immortal 
mother. Less firm than Mr. Dudley, though not less 
attached both to the living and the dead, she regarded 
her Marianne as possessing a kind of hereditary claim to 
perfection, and almost supposed that the necessity of 
culture was superseded by the superior excellence of the 
parent plant. 

The characters of the young ladies will be fully de- 
veloped in the ensuing pages: but unwilling to omit any 
thing which custom has rendered necessary to writers of 
my class, I will say something of their personal attrac- 
tions. 

Louisa’s figure was tall and elegant, her eyes ex- 
pressed intelligence and ingenuous modesty. Her fea- 
tures were more agreeable than beautiful, and her 
manner, though in general rather placidly reserved than 
obtrusive or sparkling, was frequently animated by the 
lively graces of youth. Yet even in those gayer mo- 


She had besides the advantage of | been so long separated. 


She readily accepted their in- 
) 


| vitation to reside with them, and it was with a view t 
|her proper accommodation that Mr. Dudley engaged the 
|spacious mansion at which in my preceding chapter I 
jannounced his arrival. Miss Marianne was not present 
|when my sagacious neighbours decided upon the charac- 
‘ters of the Dudleys, having determined to spend a few 


weeks with an intimate friend, previous to her design of 


fixing her abode under the paternal roof. 


——o 


CHAPTER III. 


|A fine instance of modern susceptibility introduces a delicate 
discussion, which is left to some brighter genius to determine 

From this excursive view of characters above the ge- 
neral level, I return, with the delight of a bird flying to 
her nest, to common life, and the dear society in which 
I spend my hours. 

I suppose it was from perceiving even the voludle 
spirit of female conversation droop when unsupported 
by the presence of gentlemen, that the ancient mytholo- 
gists constantly grouped Cupid with the graces, and in- 
troduced Apollo into the circle of the muses, Though 
the comparison will not perhaps apply in all parts, we 
ladies of Danbury had our conversations enlivened by 
the presence of a Cupid and an Apollo too, in the per- 
sons of Captain Target, a militia officer, first cousin to a 
baronet, a gentleman of unquestionable honour; and of 
Mr. Alsop, the heir of an eminent attorney, who having 
amassed a considerable fortune by business, educated his 
son in what he esteemed the distinguishing mark of a 
gentleman, idleness. 

Against these beaux the fair Cardamum planted all 
the artillery of love. She long ago, on examining her 
heart upon the grand question; had determined marriage 
to be essential to her happiness; but on advancing to the 
next point in debate, who should be the man, she 








found herself totally unable to decide, and her heart 


| pages. 


wandered from one to the other, as local circumstances 
directed. Every one knows that the parish church in 
the country answers the end of places of public resort in 
London, by giving fashionable people opportunities of 
sporting a whim, making critical observations, or attract- 
ing the attention of the other sex. I have often seen my 
fair friend’s eyes, even in the most pathetic parts of Mr. 
Medium’s discourse, wander from the captain’s hat, when 
decorated with the military plume, to Mr, Alsop’s ser- 
vants in their new liveries, and pitied the perplexities 
which agitated her gentle bosom. If family, martial ad- 
dress, knowledge of the world, and an infinitude of small 
talk, recommended the accomplished Target, no less did 
the charms of youth, wealth, and great docility of temper 
plead in favour of the rich Alsop. Without pretending 
to that penetration I decried in a former chapter, it was 
easy to discover the present state of her heart; as it was 
an invariable rule to speak of the favourite of the week 
in terms of studied contempt or marked censure. While 
her affection rebounded from one gentleman to the other, 
I was easy; but when, for several days together, she 
talked of the conceited foppish airs Target gave himself, 
or of the poorest of all poor creatures, Alsop, I trembled 
for her peace of mind. 

The rivals continued to live together in terms of per- 
fect intimacy. I must suppose they were ignorant of 
the storms they excited in the breast of beauty; for had 
they known the state of the lady’s heart, could modern 
friendship have been proof to the temptation of securing 
so invaluable a prize? I am confirmed in my opinion 
by reflecting, that extreme humility and superabundant 
diffidence are the unhappy failings of the present race 
of young men. They think too meanly of themselves 
and too exaltedly of us, to dare to aspire to the possess- 
ion of the excellence they at distance adore ; and though 
condescending sweetness and easy access are no less the 
characteristic of the present race of beauties, their wor- 
shippers are so apt to consider them as inexorable divini- 
ties rather than as placable mortals, that, hopeless of suc- 
cess, they retire from their altars in the dumb silence of 
despair. 

But I will consider the case in another point of view, 
and propose a question which I hope some sister novel- 





ist will discuss, as it is an extremely delicate point of 
honour, and will bear amplifying through at least fifty 
Supposing the gentlemen actually perceived the 
state of the lady’s heart, could they consistently with 
friendship and generosity make any efforts to secure it 
entirely to themselves? Was it not infinitely more con- 
genial to those refined principles and delicate distinctions, 
invented by several French writers, and adopted by our 


any thing transcendently praiseworthy, or to say any 
thing eminently clever, to influence her decision? I 
cannot determine this point, but will proceed in the nar- 
rative way to state, that certainly neither of them was 
guilty of the crime of endeavouring to detain the angel 
which thus hovered between them. 

It would have been a solecism in good breeding, if 
Captain Target and Mr. Alsop had omitted to pay their 
devoirs to the Dudley family. The captain only waited 
to know whether the cellars were well stocked, and the 
table hospitably supplied, to propose to his friend a morn- 
ing walk to Stannadine. Mr. Alsop readily acquiesced 
in the proposal, though from different motives. Happy 
as he was in many respects, he was tormented by the 
atiacks of a cruel invincible enemy, who, in spite of all 
his efforts, haunted all his waking hours. This enemy 
was time. Such is the strange intricacy of human affairs. 
It was originally bestuwed by Providence as an estimable 
blessing, an improvable talent, the source of present 
enjoyment and future felicity. 

Full of the heroic design of killing this monster, my 
heroes sallied forth, and were received by Mr. Dudley 
with politeness and attention. Captain Target readily 
fell into conversation ; they talked of the West Indies, 





its important commercial advantages and natural beau- 
ties; the military gentleman enlivening the discourse 
with anecdotes of several gallant officers, with whom he 
became acquainted during the summer encampments. 
Mr. Alsop was silent, contemplating the form of Mr. 
Dudley’s buckles, and wondering if they were more 
fashionable than his own. 

As it vas the merchant’s custom to banish as much 








as possible the little rules which etiquette unnecessarily 


own, to leave her entirely to herself, and neither to do. 
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prescribes, the strangers, though it was a first visit, con- 
sented to stay dinner, and Mr. Dudley, to employ part of wae 
the morning, led them the tour of his pleasure grounds, Containing what may be termed a literary curiosity, being an 
pointing out some little improvements he proposed to extract from the journal of an old maid. 
make. ‘l'o these Captain Target assented with warm| Before the character of the elder part of the Dudley 
approbation, while the modest Alsop, though he equally | family could be decided upon in a satisfactory manner, a 
understood and adinired Mr. Dudley’s taste, contented! new star arose in the horizon. I almost doubt whether 
himself with the harmless epithets of “ vastly pretty,|the first appearance of Helen at the court of Priam ex- 
vastly clever indeed.” {cited more wonder and surprise amongst the Trojan 
From the shrubbery they returned to the drawing-| ladies, than did the lovely Marianne Dudley, when in 
room, where Miss Dudley received them with the smile| the full blaze of natural charms, aided by all the grace- 
of welcome and the blush of delicacy. Captain Target) ful appendages which tasteful art could bestow,—she 
poured forth a volley of compliments, but could he have} burst upon us at our monthly assembly in full splendour. 
attended to any thing but the sound of his own voice,| So incontestable was her claim to the praise of beauty, 
he might have perceived that the lady to whom they | that even the invidious were hurried into applause. Miss 
were addressed, knew how toestimate her own worth too} Cardamum was the first who recovered from the general 
well, to be elevated by casual attentions or superficial| consternation. She ventured to observe that though her 
praise. Mr, Alsop not being so fluent in his expressions, | features were very regular, she thought that they were 
contented himself with silent admiration, never once| rather deficient in expression. Mrs. Medium pursued 
withdrawing his eyes from Miss Dudley, till the servant! the hint, and lamented the want of a certain dignity of 
summoned them to the dining-room. manner and look, of which Lady Seraphina was im- 
If Captain Target had been moderate in his approba-| mensely fond, adding, «* Now there ’s my Dorothea, 
tion before, the present scene would have thrown him| though a plain girl, (hold up your head, my dear,) she 
into eestasies. Every thing was excellent; he eat vo-| has more of that turn of countenance which her poor 
raciously, met with all his favourite dishes, with wine| dear ladyship so much admired.” 
peculiarly adapted to his taste, and at the conclusion of| The incertitude of public opinion has been exemplified 
his visit he entreated Mr. Dudley to allow him the ho-| by histories of degraded heroes and persecuted patriots. 
nour of considering him in the light of an intimate.|I choose to illustrate it by an instance from common life. 
Mr. Alsop’s bow urged the same request, to which Mr.| As it was very natural for enquiry to be busy about an 
Dudley politely assented. | object that so strongly arrested attention, we soon dis- 
On their return home, Mr. Alsop, who had pondered| covered Marianne’s independent fortune. Rumour on 
upon the events of the day, without being able to shape | this occasion acted in her usual way, increasing it at 
the chaos of his own mind into any determined form,| least to one hundred thousand pounds; for the many- 
resolved to sound his friend's real opinion, that they |tongued goddess always enlarges the possessions of the 
might at least have the happiness of agreeing in the} wealthy, in the same proportion as she diminishes the 


CHAPTER IV. 





.timents which love and jealousy excited. 


saine story. A prudent scheme, and the more necessary, 
as the absence or presence of the applauded persons| 
frequently produced a wide difference in the captain’s| 
sentiments. Finding him, however, sincere upon the | 
present occasion, he commenced a warin admirer of the| 
family at Stannadine, and heroicaliy resolving to defend 
the cause of injured merit, called upon Miss Cardamum | 


the next morning with the express design of telling her} 
that he really thought Mr. Dudley a very good sort of| 
man, and his daughter a pretty agrecable young lady ;| 
adding as a clencher, that Captain Target said so too. 

Whoever considers how rude it is to dispute any 
opinion which a lady has advanced, or how highly af- 
fronting it is to commend the features of another in the 
presence of a sister belle, may form a faint idea of Miss 
Cardamum’s resentment, heightened by the painful sen-| 
She darted on 
Mr. Alsop a look of fiery indignation, which, on recol- 
lection, she turned into the smile of sarcastical contempt, 
complimenting him upon his superior share of discern- 
ment. Then turning to some ladies who were present, | 
she expatiated upon the merits of young Mr. Inkle, the 
new draper, declared that he was not only well-bred, but 
handsome, and so respectfully civil in his deportment, 
that she should not at all wonder at his marrying a wo- 
man of superior education and large fortune. Amongst 
Mr. Inkle’s merits, his never contradicting any body was 
pointed out with such marked encomiums, that poor Mr. 
Alsop, though not very acute in his feelings, could not 
but observe how highly he had offended ; and feeling 
his courage unequal to the task of endeavouring to miti- 
gate her resentment, confusedly withdrew. As he was 
not at the card assembly that evening, I presume he spent 
it alone in all the agonies of distress. 

Happily our sex is of too gentle a nature to suffer our 
resentments to be as lasting as they are violent. Miss 
Cardamum met both gentlemen in her walk next morn- 
ing, and curtseyed with her usual affability: nay, her 
kind consideration led her still further, for anxious to 
prevent any ill consequences arising from her late en- 
comium on Mr. Inkle, she took care to tell her companion, 
Miss Dorothea Medium, loud enough for the gentlemen 
to hear, that though the man was very well in his shop, 
and behaved civil to his customers, it would be very 
wrong to treat him in the same manner as one would 
genteel people; for tradesfolks were very apt to give 
themselves airs, if genteel people took notice of them. 


—_—— 


resources of the unfortunate. 

We were likewise told that Mr. Dudley and Louisa 
were almost dependent upon Marianne, who, like most 
favourites of fortune, was capricious, vain, and haughty ; 
and returned their kind solicitude to please with whim- 
sical indifference. No sooner did we know that the 
former objects of our dislike were less happy than we 
supposed, than all their good qualities burst in a flood 
upon us, and we alternately pitied and admired the 
modest, the sensible, and affable Louisa. 

These tender sentiments were confirmed by fresh news 
from Stannadine. John the errand-man had told Betty 
at the post-office, that a fine gentleman was expected as 
a suitor to the younger miss. Every lady in Danbury 
was now out of patience that such a little chitty face 
should be preferred to her elder sister: it furnished 
several pathetic dissertations on the bad taste and mer- 
cenary temper of men, and brought back to the remem- 
brance of our society the golden days of youth, when 
female merit, unless obstinately bent on a single state, 
was sure of procuring the regard of the other sex. Mrs. 
Eleanor Singleton and myself enlarged upon the diffi- 
culty we had to avoid being actually worried into matri- 
mony, in spite of our avowed declarations to the contrary. 

I have often lamented the situation of many good 
ladies, who, like myself, may be said almost to subsist 
upon news, and are often forced to devour very unwhole- 
some aliment. The events which really happen in a 
small neighbourhood, are not sufficient to furnish the 
supplies conversation eternally requires, without the aid 
of fiction. Ihave often, though encumbered with my 
umbrella and pattens, carried a piece of intelligence 
round the town in the morning, which in the evening I 
was forced to step out and contradict. An extract from 
my weekly journal will prove this observation— 

-Monday.—Mr. Pelham is come to Stannadine—They 
will soon be married, for the mantua-maker went over 
this morning, doubtless to receive orders about wedding- 
clothes. Mem. Miss Cardamum says they will have 
the clothes from a London warehouse, and that the 
groom went to town yesterday about them. 

Tuesday.—Not quite certain which of the ladies Mr. 
Pelham addresses. He was seen walking this morning 
with Miss Dudley. 

Wednesday.—Miss Marianne has positively refused 
him—she may be a long time before she has another 
offer. 

Thursday.—It is very odd, if he is refused, that he 
still stays at Stannadine. Perhaps he intends to offer 





himself to Louisa. 





Friday.—We have all been mistaken. The house. 
keeper told my butcher when he went there for orders 
that Mr. Pelham is not come as a lover, but only as ay 
old friend of the family. 

Finally, after Mr. Pelham’s person and character had 
run through all the changes of handsome and ugly, 
young and old, rich and poor, amiable and disagreeable. 
we sent him back to his own habitation on Saturday, 
Now, though we could not discover the mystery, there 
really was something in Mr. Pelham’s visit. 

Ever since Marianne’s arrival at her father’s, Miss 
Dudley perceived an unusual gravity in her air and 
manner; and with true sisterly affection, as well as 
delicacy, endeavoured to encourage her to reveal the 
cause by a soothing tenderness of behaviour, rather than 
by a prying curiosity, which indeed never deserves, and 
seldom possesses confidence. The timid Marianne at 
length ventured to unbosom herself to her sister, by 
owning that during her visit to Lady Milton’s, she had 
received declarations of love from Mr. Pelham, her lady- 
ship’s nephew, a gentleman of handsome fortune and 
unblemished character. 

Louisa congratulated her upon so respectable a con- 
quest, and expressed the transport she would feel at see- 
ing her placed under the protection of a worthy husband; 
but added, that probably she was not yet able to judge, 
whether Mr. Pelham really possessed the requisites that 
were essential to her ideas of happiness. 

Marianne’s uncertainty upon this subject did not arise 
from any doubt she entertained respecting the gentle- 
man’s merits, or the possibility of her approving him. 
She was fearful lest Miss Milton’s affections should have 
been engaged by her cousin, in which case she would die 
a thousand deaths before she would be the cause of 
blasting the tender blossom of her Eliza’s latent love, 
She had not indeed any grounds for this suspicion, but 
the friendship which subsisted between the ladies was of 
a romantic kind, and consequently was too refined in 
its hopes and fears to be adapted to ordinary capacities. 

Louisa was not casuist enough to determine the intri- 
cate question, whether Marianne ought to reject Mr. 
Pelham, on the possibility that Miss Milton might be in 
love with him. Knowing no other rules of action than 
the plain laws of equity and honour, how could she de- 
cide on a point, which I may say was finely obscured by 
surrounding difficulties? Had she pleaded for Mr. Pel- 
ham, Marianne had a variety of instances of high heroic 
virtue to produce, not drawn indeed from actual obser- 
vations of life, but from her favourite studies. She had 
long been an attentive reader of memoirs and adventures, 
and had transplanted into her gentie bosom all the soft 
feelings and highly refined sensibilities of the respective 
heroines. 

After several days of cruel perplexity, in-which she 
at length resolved to sacrifice love (for she doubted not 
her own regard for Mr. Pelham) upon the altar of friend- 
ship; a servant arrived with a packet from Lady Milton. 
The first letter addressed to Mr. Dudley I shall tran- 
scribe— 





“ Sir—Though many years have intervened, since 
your departure from England terminated an acquaint- 
ance from which I received the sincerest pleasure, I do 
not doubt your recognising the writing of an old friend 
with joy. The warm esteem which your excellent wife 
expressed for me and my late sister Pelham, and the 
happy hours we passed together in early life, induces 
me to urge my present request with an air of confidence. 
The many excellencies of your younger daughter have 
made a deep impression upon my nephew’s heart; I 
flatter myself, sir, that upon enquiry you will find both 
his morals and fortune unexceptionable. Should he be 
so fortunate as to obtain the approbation of the young 
lady and yourself, I cannot express the transport I shall 
feel at receiving the child of my most valued friend into 
my family. My daughter, who loves her Marianne with 
more than a sister’s fondness, is in raptures at discover- 
ing her cousin’s attachment, and laments bitterly that a 
disorder in her eyes prevents her from addressing her 
dear correspondent upon the subject. Mr. Pelham writes 
by the same conveyance. Allow me, sir, to hope that 
his proposals will be as agreeable to you, as the sweet 
object of his affections is to us, and that you will fix an 
early day for the visit he requests permission to make. 








With respectful compliments to yourself and Miss 
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men, who really love, aspire to gain the woman of their 
heart. Consequently might she not fear that his attach- 
ment was not of a kind to render their future lives a 
state of paradisaical bliss? 

If my readers suppose that the lady’s fastidiousness 
arose from vanity, arrogance, or spleen, they mistake the 
character I mean to delineate. It was long ago observed, 
that the virtues lie between two opposite vices; thus is 
all our attention awakened to keep the straight path of 
rectitude, as the least deviation leads us into one of the 
extremes. From overstrained humility, from gentleness 
stances this world affords, would have considered the | which had increased to timidity, and from sensibility in- 
letter with which I concluded my last chapter as a plea-|dulged till it became a weakness,—from these causes, I 
sant event, at least as an indisputable proof that the|say, and from a wrong estimate of life, the errors and 
Miltons actually desired the proposed alliance. But | sorrows of Marianne Dudley are to be derived. 
Marianne Dudley was too refined to be thus easily satis-}_ In her character I wish to exhibit the portrait of an 
fied. She doubted not that her ladyship stated, as far as /amiable and ingenuous mind, solicitous to excel, and de- 
she knew, the real cause of Eliza’s distressing silence, |sirous to be happy, but destitute of natural vigour or ac- 
but could delicacy, while labouring under the pangs of | quired stability ; forming to itself a romantic standard, to 
hopeless love, do otherwise than endeavour to coriceal ; which nothing human ever attained ; perplexed by imagi- 
its tortures, under the assumed air of indisposition? No, |nary difficulties; sinking under fancied evils ; destroying 
it was too evident ; Eliza was certainly in love. 

Such were the reflections which agitated her bosom, |it; and acting with a degree of folly beneath the common 
when her father, with a smiling air, delivered the letter |level, through its desire of aspiring above the usual 
for her perusal. Louisa had informed him, on his con- | limits of female excellence. 
sulting her about their contents, that she believed her | Lest an objection should be started, that the exhibi- 
sister was not indifferent to Mr. Pelham’s merits; how, |tion of such a character may be of disservice to the 
then, could he account for the strong distress visible in|general cause of morality, I shall urge my reasons for 
Marianne’s countenance? She, however, recollecting | maintaining a contrary opinion. 
that her sorrows were of too delicate a nature for her | with deep attention, and foresee no evils likely to ensue 
father to understand, thought it right, if possible, to keep | from impressing upon the minds of youth, as soon and 
them from his observation, and hurried out of the room |as deeply as possible, just notions of the journey they are 
just in time to conceal a flood of tears. | about to take, and just opinions of their fellow-travellers, 

Mr. Dudley returned to Louisa to explain this extra- 
ordinary circumstance, who perhaps thinking her sister 
a little whimsical, disguised her knowledge of the real 
cause, and pleaded the perplexing terrors an ingenuous | superior excellence has stood the test of ages. 


Dudley, with whom I hope soon to renew a personal ac- 
quaintance, and kindest love to my dear niece elect, 
(pardon the freedom of that expression,) I remain, 
« Dear sir, yours affectionately, 
«“E. Mitton.” 
—_— 


CHAPTER V. 


Female irresolution may proceed from too much as well as from 
too little refinemeut. 


A mind disposed to enjoy all the agreeable circum- 








treme of modern refinement prescribes, are never prac- 
tised but at the expense of those solid virtues, whose 
I con- 


and reflecting mind must feel at the idea of entrusting |ceive that the rules prescribed to us as social and ac-} 


She took an oppor-|countable beings, are fully sufficient to exercise all our 
tunity of following Marianne to her diessing-room as|industry while in this transitory state. I wish to ask the 
soon as she could, and found her just recovering from a/|fair enthusiasts who indulge in all the extravagance of 
profound reverie. A happy and heroieal thought had |heroic generosity, romantic love, and exuberant friend- 
occurred. By receiving Mr. Pelham’s addresses, she/|ship, whether they really suppose it possible to improve 
would be enabled to judge of the state of Miss Milton’s/upon the model which Christianity (our best comfort in 
heart ; and if, by her pining despair, her latent love was |this world and sure guide to the next), presents for our 
confirmed, generous friendship might at any time re-|imitation, If not, I would tell them, that simple but in- 
nounce its own happiness, and even at the altar resign ‘estimable code presents no puzzling question to tear the 
the expectant bridegroom, who, if unwilling to accept | divided heart by contrary duties. It speaks of life as a 
the substituted charmer, would be no hero. jmutable scene, and it admonishes us to enjoy its bless- 
She communicated this plan to Louisa, who, happy /ings with moderation, and to endure its evils with pa- 
that a treaty so agreeable to her father might at any rate|tience. It tells us that man is as variable as the world 
commence, informed him immediately of her sister’s ac-)he inhabits; that imperfections mingle with the virtues 
quiescence. A letter of invitation was in consequence of the best; and, by the fine idea of a state of warfare, 
despatched, and the happy lover soon appeared at Stan-| urges us to constant circumspection and unwearied at- 
nadine. |tention. From this mixture of good and evil it directs 
If an open, ingenuous countenance, manly sense, and | our pursuit after the former, by teaching us to curd our 
easy accommodating manners, may allowably inspire the | passions, and to moderate our desires; to expect with 
beholders with a sort of intuitive esteem; Mr. Pelham, | diffidence, enjoy with gratitude, and resign with submis- 
who possessed all these advantages, had a claim to the!sion. It commands us, conscious of our own failings, to 
warm affection with which Mr. and Miss Dudley receiv- | be indulgent to the errors of others. Upon the basis of 
ed him. They felicitated each other on the anidiietenand wants, general imperfection, and universal 
prospect which the proposed acquaintance offered; and | kindred, it builds the fair structure of cancour and bene- 
forgetting that the tie of relationship was not yet con-|volence. 
firmed, received him with all the kindness of abrother| And do these writers, whose works generally fall into 
and son. He brought Marianne a letter from Miss Mil- | the hands of the younger part of the softer sex, indeed sup- 
ton, dictated with such apparent ease and heartfelt satis-| pose that they serve the interests of this divine institu- 
faction, that even her fertile imagination could scarcely | tion, when they excite the dangerous excess of the pas- 
start any fresh doubts on that head. | sions, by representing the violence of love, grief, despair, 
Y et she was not happy. She now began to be appre- jand jealousy, not only as amiable frailties, but as com- 
hensive that Mr. Pelham was not the kind of character | mendable qualities?) Ought suicide ever to be introduced 
with whom she could enjoy that perfect and uninterrupt-| by a Christian author, but as a brand of infamy to mark 
ed felicity which she was certain the union of two/characters peculiarly detestable? Should the love of a 
kindred minds afforded. In the first place, he seemed | man to a married woman ever be softened into an inno- 
much more gay and lively than was consistent with the | cent attachment, or described as a tender weakness which 
painful suspense in which courtship ought to keep the be cannot conquer, consequently rather as the error of 
lover's heart. His manner was unembarrassed, which nature and necessity, than of choice? Why is the 
was wrong; he was comfortable in her absence ; her! young mind led to form hopes which cannot be realised, 
presence indeed seemed to give him satisfaction, but not and thus, by barbing the shafts of disappointment, to add 
of the transporting kind she expected. He maintained to the already ample stock of human calamities? In 
his own opinions in conversation, and though he treated | youth we start upon a race, in which the difficulties of 
her with respect, yet not with deference, in his addresses |the way generally increase as we draw nearer to the 
as a lover, he fell far short of that kneeling ecstatic ten- | goal ; and instead of strengthening the resolution, and 
derness, that restless solicitude, that profound veneration, | bracing up the soul for the contest, modern writers ge- 
in short, those thousand nameless refinements, which |nerally teach us to shrink at the first shock of evil; to 
some call absurdities and some delicacies, but by which! melt in tender softness at woes of our own creating, and 


its happiness to a stranger’s care. 





its own peace by the very means which it takes to secure | 


I have looked on life | 


I am persuaded that the imaginary duties which the ex- | 


thus to turn with disgust from life before the sun of our 
existence has advanced to its meridian. 

These romantic notions indeed generally leave us on 
our journey ; but what is the consequence? Repeated 
idisappointments sour the temper, we grow querulous 
|complainers, disagreeable to others, and burdensome to 
lourselves; and at last, not unfrequently do we arraign 
|the wisdom of Providence for not having rendered this 
| world a perfect, instead of a probationary state ; for not 
|having given us the felicity it never promised, or for 
| having implanted in us desires which we ought to sub- 
|due, since our Creator meant them rather as trials of 
fortitude than as sources of gratification. 

estat 
CHAPTER VI. 
The author endeavours to get rid of the serious humour which 
contaminated the last chapter. 

To those who have had the courage to follow me 
through the serious conclusion of the last chapter, no 
|apology for its contents will I hope be necessary ; and I 
jam certain all my well-bred readers will exercise their 
jusual privilege of skipping over the uninteresting page. 
|For their sakes, therefore, I shall immediately resume 
‘the narrative, premising, to conciliate their regard, that 
ithough I live in retirement, 1 know too much of the 
;manners of the world, ever to expect even momentary 
|attention to a moral reproof, when it attacks a reigning 
foible. And indeed, since youth and affluence generally 
| protect their possessors from many real calamities, and 
las acertain portion of sorrow seems necessary in the 
|composition of human affairs, it would perhaps be cruel 
jto persuade the gay world to forget the many pretty 





| little subjects of complaint, and all the agreeable vicissi- 
jtudes which the fairy regions of imaginary distress 
amply supply. 

In returning to my history, I shall illustrate this posi- 
jtion. Can the calm satisfaction a young woman, who 
jthinks and acts in a common way, would receive from 
|the addresses of such a lover as Mr. Pelham, be half so 
jenchanting as the sweet perturbations, the delightful 
lemotions, which a superior turn of sentiment excited in 
| Marianne’s breast? Now elevated by the hope that he 
|would refine into an Orondates, now agonised by the 
idea that he had nothing of true sensibility in his com- 
positién. From her early childhood she had maintained 
a voluminous correspondence with Miss Milton; but on 
|the present occasion she was deprived of all the conso- 
jlation which pouring out her soul to her Eliza would 
have afforded, by that young lady’s warm esteem for her 
cousin. Miss Dudley’s sincere affection and acknow- 
ledged prudence pointed her out as a proper confidante, 
but, unfortunately, she wanted the grand requisite, for 
Louisa had so little sentiment, that she was more inclined 
to laugh at her sister’s apprehensions, than to pour balm 
into the wound, Marianne was, therefore, compelled to 
confine her sorrows almost wholly to her own bosom. 

On the contrary, Mr. Pelham was so thoroughly satis- 
fied with his reception, that he impatiently wished for an 
alliance with a family truly estimable in all its branches. 
The romantic turn of his fair mistress did not, in- 
deed, escape his penetration, and he once dared to rally 
her upon the subject; but perceiving it only increased 
the seriousness of her features, he carefully avuided 
again introducing it. He had delicacy enough to be 
tender of the failings of the woman whom he loved, and 
enough of love to be convinced, that the sweetness of 
her temper and the goodness of her heart would conquer 
the little errors which a romantic propensity had en- 
grafted upon her inexperienced mind; at least would 
| prevent them from ever giving pain to an affectionate 
husband. He hoped a little commerce with the world, 
!to which she was almost a stranger, would divert her 
thoughts from their present train, and he anticipated the 
agreeable prospect of her laughing in a few years at her 
former enthusiasm. 
| Soon after he left Stannadine, he was invited to Mil- 
ton Hall, to join in the festivities which were intended 
to welcome the return of her ladyship’s only son from 
the Indies: where he had resided several years in a 
' military station, and amassed a fortune sufficient to re- 
store that ancient family to the respectability it formerly 
possessed. At this happy meeting, Mr. Pelham’s agree- 
lable prospects were discussed amongst other family 
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topics. He spoke of the merits of Mr. and Miss Dudley |eircumstance, Mr. Dudley thought he perceived her 
in such warm terms of recommendation, that Sir Wil-|acquiescence had rather proceeded from deference than 
liam Milton’s impatience to be introduced to these esti-| from conviction. 
mable characters could not confine its desire of gratifica- 
tion till after his cousin’s nuptials. ‘The privileges 
allowed to an accepted lover, seemed to justify a request 
to accompany him on his next visit to the Dudleys, and 
Mr. Pelham, not a little proud of his Marianne’s attrac-| Mfr, Dudley hastened to Louisa’s apartment, impatient 
tions, had no objection to introduce her to his friend, Ito discuss the important subject which occupied his 

Nature, indeed, had been far less liberal to Sir William | attention. He intended to state with emphasis and 
than to the other gentleman, ‘To judge by his coun-| precision the reasons which induced him to accede to Sir 
tenance, a gloomy suspicious soul seemed to lower from) Wijliam’s offers, and to exert his own influence over 
under his dark bent eyebrows, and the air of conscious [,ouisa’s mind to ensure their success; but ere he had 
hauteur, which accompanied all his actions, rendered proceeded far, the young lady’s apprehensions took the 
even his condescensions painful and mortifying. He) atarm, 








—_—- 
CHAPTER VII. 


Extremely dull. 





had been too long accustomed to the servile adulation 
of the east, to recollect that freeborn Britons are seldom 
inclined to admit the claims of wealth and arrogance, if 
men possess No superior title to respect and esteem. So 
striking was his appearance, that even the candid Louisa 
told her sister, that, if Mr. Pelham’s countenance had 
been as unpleasing, she would have considered her ap- 
prehensions of future unhappiness to have been rational. 

But though Miss Dudley drew these unfavourable 
conclusions from Sir William’s manner, he saw in hers 
grace which enforced his approbation. 
sweetness of temper, modest sense, po- 


an enchanting 
Never did easy 


lished affability, and strict propriety of expression and | 


behaviour, appear more amiable than in the worthy 
Louisa. ‘These were the qualities which he most de- 
sired in a companion for life, and conceiving the pro- 
posals he had it in his power to make too ample to admit 
of hesitation, he soon requested a private conference 
with Mr. Dudley, and asked his permission to address his 
elder daughter. 

The tond father would have rejoiced, if the man who 
aspired to the justly esteemed darling of his heart had 
been more apparently amiable. He answered with hesi- 
tation. His daughter’s choice was free, and he should 
limit his interference to the character of an adviser; but, 
he added, the liberality of Sir William’s proposals re- 
quired at least frankness on his part. 
pected from his style of living, that Louisa’s fortune 
would prove adequate to the expectations Sir William 
Milton might justly pretend to. It was unhappily the 
reverse. Indeed, on declining the mercantile business, 
he imagined he had secured a handsomeincome, but the 
destruction of that part of Barbadoes in which his estate 
lay, together with the doubtful credit of a great mercan- 


It might be ex-| 


She sunk upon her knees, and clasping her 
|father’s hands, with eyes swimming in tears, and looks 
|full of anxiety and consternation, exclaimed, « My dearest 
|sir, do not marry me to Sir William Milton.” 
| ‘To give pain to that bosom which had been the faith- 
/ful repository of his secrets and sorrows; to afilict the 
;dutiful and amiable child, to whose love and sympathy 
he had ever fled as a refuge from injury, and a cure for 
disappointment ; was more than Mr. Dudley’s resolution 
‘could support. He tenderly raised her, assured her of 
| his unremitting tenderness, and hurried out of the room 
to give vent to the expression of that concern his swelling 
heart could scarcely retain. 
| When alone, and removed from the influence of her 
powerful tears, he recollected that till she was in pos- 
session of the whole argument, her decision could not be 
just. The sentiments respecting filial confidence which 
she had always entertained, the known propriety of her 
conduct, and the calm command she had ever possessed 
over her affections, left him no room to suppose that her 
‘dislike to Sir William proceeded from the addresses of a 
preferred, though unacknowledged, lover. He at least 
determined to make another attempt, and fearing again 
to expose kis resolution to the influence of her soft dis- 
|tress, had recourse to his pen, and wrote the following 
letter: 


| “TO MISS DUDLEY. 

| However lively my dear child’s reluctance to read 
this address may be, it cannot exceed what I feel, while 
by writing it I discharge a certain though painful duty. 
Let a similar inducement urge you, my Louisa, to weigh 
my arguments with attention. When you have done 
this, with all the temper and consideration of which you 
are mistress, I give you my word that your answer shall 


be decisive. The subject in discussion shall never more 


be revived, if you persist in your refusal. 


tile house, in whose concerns he had from motives of 
private friendship rashly embarked all his personal pro- 
perty, rendered his daughter’s fortune at best but pro-|  « Have I too highly rated your confidence in me, by 
blematical; and he feared he could rate her value at little | supposing that you are actually free from the impulse of 
more than a mind, which would not be destitute of com- a oe a - ee - — 
forts, even in depressed circumstances. ;your heart by the dictates of your judgment ,» my 
Sir William i more gratified than disappointed at | love, from oe delicacy exten timidity, oe 
this discovery. ‘he idea of laying a wife under an ob-| have concealed from me a secret of such importance, this 
ligation, was rather flattering to his pride; and since his/is the moment of discovery. ‘To urge oa in favour of 
fortune was too large to confine his views in plans of Sir William, while you feel a preference for another, 
expenditure, he was desirous of marrying a woman, who, | would at once be cruel and unjust. Fear no upbraidings 
having no claim of her own to affluence, m ght enjoy | from a father: my arms are open to embrace you, my 
the wealth to which he gave her a title with exultation | heart confirms your pardon, and my best advice and 
and gratitude. He told Mr. Dudley, that, thanks to for-| assistance are ready any way in which you shall require 
tune and his own exertions, he had no reason to consider | their exertion; but till you assure me to the contrary, I 
pecuniary conveniences. Miss Dudley was the woman | will suppose you absolutely disengaged. 
he should prefer to all others, and he even wished her to; « Did all men see you with my partial eyes, I should 
bring him nothing more than her merit and her affections. | have a proposal to announce, at least as unexceptionable 
There was such an air of generosity in the above as that which awaits the acceptance of your happy sister. 
declaration, that Mr. Dudley condemned himself for I do not scruple to own that neither the person or 
having yielded to erroneous and uncharitable preposses-| manners of Sir William Milton are conciliating. His 
sions. He promised to introduce him to his daughter, as | virtues appear to be of the stern rather than of the ami- 
an admirer whose pretensions met his approbation ; and | able cast, and I should conceive, that like cur first King 
then retired to consider of the most likely means to} Charles, he would soil the gloss of generosity by an un- 
render his mediation successful. He recollected that! gracious method of bestowing favours. But when the 
when they discussed the characters of their visitants the | heart is right, candour will excuse the rest. Were you 
preceding evening, Louisa had spoken of Sir William in| less happy in the prudent gentleness of your own temper, 
terms of such strong disapprobation, and drawn a paral- | would not recommend an union with one who will 
lel between him and Mr, Pelham so manifestly to Sir) probably claim indulgence. I depend upon the influence 
William's disadvantage, that Mr. Dudley thought proper | of your sweetness, to soften his asperity, or at least to 
gently to check her warmth, as rather indicative of the enable you to support its effects with patience and cheer- 
rashuess of a precipitate conclusion, than of the dispas-| fulness. You have too much good sense to expect 
sionate, candid judgment he wished her to form, She! perfection either in character or situation, and though an 
yielded with placid submission to his reproofs, and al-| accommodating temper is essential to happiness in most 


lowed the force of the extenuating circumstances he} marriages, I think my Louisa might be happy if her 





——$___—__——= 

“TI build my hopes on the just sense he has of you; 
merits. He generously supposes them an ample equiva. 
lent for all the advantages wealth can bestow. How 
flattering is this opinion to a doating father! How 
satisfactory, when he reflects that his darling child’s yjr. 
tues are of a cast that will bear the scrutinising eye of 
enquiry! That they will realise the expectations of love 
and elevate it into esteen! Am I too sanguine in sup. 
posing that a man, who can make the liberal offers he 
has done, will be influenced by the sweet and candid 
partner he has purchased with his liberty and his fortune? 

“ You are, I know, above pecuniary motives; on this 
head, however, I shall introduce myself. Unwilling to 
disturb your peace, I have as much as possible diminish. 
ed my fears for the security of the fleet, in which the 
little property I could preserve from the wreck of my 
fortunes in the West Indies, is embarked. I have also 
wholly concealed my doubts, which are now almost cer. 
tainties, respecting the responsibility of the Messieurs 
Tonnereaus. Sir William knows on what a doubtful 
contingence your fortune depends, and I never shall for. 
get the air of pleasure his countenance assumed at the 
discovery ; as if he till then doubted the validity of his 
pretensions to you. Consider, my child, if my appre. 
hensions are just (and I assure you I did not lightly en- 
tertain them), how I am to support the thought that my 
rash and fatal confidence has reduced you to penury, 
You will, I know, endure adversity with dignity and 
patience, but every smile in which you meckly dress 
your countenance to receive me, will be a dagger in my 
conscious heart. 
“'To you, who have been bred in affluence, the per- 
plexities of a limited fortune are inconceivable while at 
a distance; but when experienced, they will be most 
poignantly felt. I knew them, my child, in my early 
years. My excellent father possessed every desirable 
blessing, except a competence. He was, you know, a 
clergyman, living upon a small preferment. His nume- 
rous family was at once his delight and his perplexity, 
the source of all his pleasures, and the object of all his 
fears. Even his firm philosophic mind, and steady con- 
fidence in Heaven, sometimes yielded to the distresses 
which the numerous wants of his children occasioned ; 
and the fear of leaving his almost adored wife, and his 
orphans, destitute, to the mercy of the world, grew as 
his health declined almost insupportable. 
“ From such pangs, my Louisa, I would secure you, 
by an union with a worthy, though perhaps not a highly 
amiable man. Personal considerations are beneath your 
attention. Defect in character is the unavoidable lot of 
humanity. If you have discovered no reasons for dis- 
approbation stronger than those you stated last night, 
and your heart is tofally disengaged, I trust your aflec- 
tions may be taught by gratitude to flow in the channel 
which judgment prescribes. If your repugnance is still 
insurmountable, do not add to your perplexity by the 
apprehension of my displeasure. The reasons which 
influenced my child are at least entitled to my respect. 
Whether I possess a cottage or a palace, my Louisa is 
most welcome to the comforts it affords. The companion 
of my prosperity shall teach me to support adversity : 
her happiness, not her aggrandisement, is the wish of 
« Her most affectionate father, 

“Ricuarp Dupter.” 
——— 
CHAPTER VIII. 
An attempt at novelty—Louisa reluctantly consents to admit 
the addresses of a rich young baronet. 

Miss Dudley had scarcely recovered from the involun- 
tary shock, which the first intimation of Sir William 
Milton’s attachment had occasioned, when her father’s 
letter arrived. She had persuaded herself that either 
entreaty or fortitude might prevent the intended tie. 
The contents of the letter would at least have convinced 
her, that something could be urged in justification of 
Mr. Dudley’s wishes; but the sentiments of love and 
confidence with which it was replete, forcibly appealing 
to her heart, and callmg forth the mingled sentiments of 
filial piety and strong reluctance, too much agitated her 
mind to allow her to reason. She sat a few moments 
trembling and silent, and then burst into tears, 
Marianne, who at that moment entered the dressing- 
room, was shocked at her sister’s pale and agitated coun- 





urged in Sir William’s behalf; but, reflecting upon the| husband possessed it but in an inferior degree. 


tenance. She flew towards her: “ You are ill, my dear 
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